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SOME VERENDRYE ENIGMAS 


The discovery in South Dakota of the lead plate, deposited 
somewhere west of the Missouri river by the Verendrye sons 
during their explorations in 1743, has aroused new interest in the 
discoveries of this remarkable family. The announcement of 
the finding of the lead plate was made two years ago in a paper 
prepared by Doane Robinson, secretary and superintendent of 
the South Dakota department of history, for the Mississippi val 
ley historical association." In the report of the South Dakota 
department of history the whole career of Verendrye and his 
sons is treated with great minuteness and a very full account of 
the finding of the lead plate is given.*. The principal paper is 
contributed by Charles E. De Land, who diseusses fully the ques- 
tion of the Dakota topography of the two principal visits made 
by the Verendryes into the territory included in the present 
states of North and South Dakota. In spite of the rather posi- 
tive claims of these two writers, their main contentions, except 
for the identification of the plate, still remain unproved hypothe- 
ses because of the lack of evidence offered in support of them. 

It may perhaps be questioned whether it is worth while to en- 
ter into a discussion of mere topography dealing with so remote 
a time and place. There has been furnished us quite recently, 
however, an excellent precedent in the notable work of Mr. Her- 
bert E. Bolton of California university in his identification of the 
site of the fortified station in Texas where La Salle’s imperial 

1 Mississippi valley historical association, Proceedings (Cedar Rapids, 1914), 
7: 246 ff. 

2 South Dakota historical collections (Pierre, 8. D., 1914), 7: 89-403 
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dream of French colonization came to a disastrous end. Veren- 
drye may well vie with La Salle in his claim to a high place in 
our history. He, too, planned and partly completed a fur trade 
empire of continental dimensions and his sons lived to see it 
crumble away to nothing. His journeyings and his discoveries, 
his plans and his failures have an abiding interest for every stu- 
dent of western history. 

The problem presented by the records of the Verendrye ex- 
plorations is by no means as simple as might seem from the ref- 
erences to the exploits of the father and sons in the various 
works dealing with western history. The names of the Indian 
tribes in the region west of the Missouri river are hardly recog- 
nizable as they appear in the journal of the trip made by the 
sons in 1742-3. The elder Verendrye discovered the upper Mis- 
souri river but he applied another name to the stream. Even 
the name of the distant range of mountains seen on their farthest 
western trip is still a matter of conjecture. Many of the ac- 
counts are contradictory and the English translation of the jour- 
nal of the elder Verendrye in Brymner’s Report on Canadian 
archives for 1889 * (which has been widely used) is so faulty as 
to lead many badly astray both as to geography and chronology. 
Another common difficulty has been that Parkman’s main con- 
tentions regarding the Verendryes, with all the errors and omis- 
sions involved, have been accepted by the later writers, who have 
quite uniformly failed to take up the subject de novo as he did, 
and who have consequently not taken advantage of the documen- 
tary material that has come to hand since his time. Again, none 
of those writing upon the Verendrye travels in the Dakotas seem 
to have taken any account of evidence derived from the native 
tribes actually living in these far western regions, whose know]- 
edge of their local geography and tribal life for the eighteenth 
century is as complete and exact as ours is vague and unscienti- 
fic. In discussing the wanderings of the Verendrye sons west of 
the Missouri river in 1742-3, therefore, it is important to know 
all that can be learned of topography and tribal history from 
those groups who once oceupied it and who hunted and warred 
there for generations. Though this is an obvious course to pur- 
sue in dealing with the present question, yet no one has taken 


8 Douglas Brymner, Report on Canadian archives, 1889 (Ottawa, 1890). 
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the pains to accumulate this kind of evidence or even to indicate 
that it is indispensable. 

In 1738 the elder Verendrye made an overland journey from 
his trading post on the Assiniboine river, Fort La Reine (on 
the site of the present city of Portage La Prairie), southwest to 
Turtle mountains and beyond to an Indian village, which he 
reached December 3 and the residents of which he called the 
Mantannes. His son led a further expedition to a neighboring 
village of the same tribe, which was located on a river Verendrye 
ealls riviere des Mantannes. The whole party returned to Fort 
La Reine the following February. In 1742 two sons of Veren- 
drye led another exploring expedition into the region west of the 
Missouri river. Starting from Fort La Reine on April 28 they 
reached the Mantanne village on the Missouri river the nine- 
teenth of May. On July 23 they began their journey westward 
and southwestward, returning to the Mantanne village May 138, 
1743, and rejoining their father at Fort La Reine on July 2. 

In the present paper it is proposed to discuss the enigmas 
that present themselves in that portion of the Verendrye jour 
nals that records their travels in the region of the Dakotas. 
There is first the identification of Verendrye’s Mantannes. It 
has been customary for our writers to accept Parkman’s identi- 
fication and to assume that this tribe, visited by Verendrye in 
1738, is the historic tribe known as the Mandan. The Mandan 
were made famous by the visit of Lewis and Clark to their vil 
lages on the Knife river in 1804-5. This tribe was nearly de 
stroyed by the smallpox in 1837; they moved ‘to their present 
location on the Fort Berthold reservation about 1845, where they 
have lived ever since with the Gros Ventre and Arikara tribes. 

There is not a particle of evidence offered by Parkman to sup 
port his identification of the Mantannes, but in his wholly un 
critical conclusion he is followed without variation by every 
writer since his time. It is important to locate as exactly as 
possible the Mantanne village on the Missouri river because it 
is the terminus of the 1738 journey and the starting point for 
the expedition of the two Verendrye sons west of the Missouri 
river in 1742. If this tribe was the historic Mandan, it is less 
difficult to locate them since the whereabouts of the Mandan is 
a matter of record as early as 1764. But beyond the similarity 
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of the two words Mantanne and Mandan there is nothing to con- 
nect the historic Mandan with the tribe visited by Verendrye in 
1738. The name Mandan has been applied to the present tribe 
by the whites; it was not used by the neighboring Indians and 
the tribe itself has never recognized it as belonging to them.‘ 
The only evidence of which I know regarding the origin of the 
name Mantanne is given by Verendrye himself in his journal 
for 1738. He says concerning the Mantannes that they ‘‘were 
formerly called Ouachipouanne; according to the Monsony ° 
{they were called] Courtchouatte; [according to the] Crees 
[they were called] Mantannes, these were the names of the na- 
tion.’’® This being the origin of the name Mantanne, it is man- 
ifest that the historic Mandan could not have been the tribe 
known under three distinct names in Canada and described by 
the Indians there to Verendrye in 1728. The Mandan who were 
visited by Lewis and Clark never passed north of:the Knife 
river previous to 1837 and a large number of their own tradi- 
tions clearly indicate an origin on the Atlantic coast.”. The in- 
itial blunder made by Parkman and copied by all later writers 
lies in his idea that no other tribe on the upper Missouri river ex- 
cept Verendrye’s Mantannes lived in earth lodge villages, raised 
corn and tobaceo, and made pottery. But it is a matter of gener- 
al knowledge that not one but three tribes on the upper Missouri 
river had from early times a culture similar to that described as 
possessed by Verendrye’s Mantannes in 1738. The southermost 
of these three tribes were the Arikara, a branch of the Pawnee, 

+The Hidatsa or Gros Ventres at the north of the Mandan called them Aropoqua 
or Adalipakoa, and the Dakota at the south called them Mawatani. Their own name 
for themselves was Numakaki and sometimes Nuata. The present Chippewa at Turtle 
mountains call all three tribes on the Fort Berthold reservation by the collective 
name Paneino, or earth lodge dwellers. 

5**Monsoni. An Algonquian tribe in British America, often classed as a part of 
the Cree, to whom they are closely related, although they seem to be almost as closely 
related to the northern Chippewa.’’ Handbook of American Indians north of Mez- 
ico, edited by F. W. Hodge (Smithsonial institution, bureau of American ethnology, 
bulletin 30 — Washington, 1907-1910), 1: 932. 

6 Brymner, Report on Canadian archives, 1889, p. 11. The quotation is consider- 
ably modified by the addition of semicolons and by the interpellation of the words 
in brackets. As the French version stands, it is a mere jumble of names. 


7 One of their set forms of speech in relating their early history is: ‘‘A long 


time ago when we lived where the Missouri river flows into the water that is not good 
to drink.’’ 
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having their origin far to the southwest. North of them were 
the historic Mandan already described. Farthest to the north 
were the Hidatsa or Gros Ventres, a tribe known to have lived 
in Canada and one of whose village sites has been identified as 
far north as Graham’s island, Devils lake, in northern North 
Dakota. Matthews states that the Hidatsa had wars with the 
Shoshone or Snake Indians of the Rocky mountain region and 
made raids against the Chippewa of Minnesota territory. 
The Hidatsa Indians have, moreover, a distinct tradition of a 
southward migration in the last half of the eighteenth century 
from the Devils lake region to a point on the Missouri where 
they crossed over and joined the northward moving Mandan on 
the western side.” The Hidatsa were the first to lead the way to 
the north and were always found north of the Mandan. They 
even claimed the right to fix a limit to the northward movement 
of the Mandan, this point being the principal village of the 
Hidatsa on the northern side of the Knife river. As far as 
tribal or historic records go, therefore, the Hidatsa have always 
been found north of the Mandan and no reversal of this order 
is a matter either of record or of legend. An explorer from 
Canada, accordingly, traversing the country southwest of Turtle 
mountains toward the Missouri river, would of necessity first 
come into contact with the Hidatsa tribe and would find them 
also on friendly terms with their nearest neighbors at the north, 
the Assiniboin. In Verendrye’s account of the Mantannes, 
which he met in 1738, the intimacy of this tribe with the Assini 
boin is clearly indicated. Verendrye travels into the Dakotas 
with an escort of Assiniboin and they remain with his party in 
large numbers until the Mantanne village is reached. Here they 
spend some days in visiting and trading with the Mantannes 
and Verendrye uses Assiniboin guides for his return trip. The 
Verendrye sons in 1743, on their return from their far western 
exploration, find Assiniboin at the same Mantanne village and 
go with them to Fort La Reine. 

The evidence given in the Verendrye journal of 1738 is very 

8 Washington Matthews, Ethnography and philology of the Hidatsa Indians 
(Washington, D.C., 1877), p. 60 ff. 

® The writer, during a field trip in the region, obtained from a leading Hidatsa 


of the Fort Berthold reservation the exact location of this crossing. Both Hidatsa 
and Mandan speak of this event as a matter of common knowledge. 
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clear as to the exact geographical relation of these three tribes, 
the Hidatsa, the Mandan and the Arikara. In connection with 
his visit to the Mantanne village, he says: ‘‘ All that I wanted 
to know and the few questions which I had put were asked in 
the evening after every one had retired, such as, if there were 
many people along the river going down, and what nations. 

I was answered . . . that at a day’s journey from the last 
of their forts were the Pananas, who had many forts, then the 
Pananis; that these two nations who held much of the country, 
and who were now at war for four years, had always from all 
time been closely united and in alliance together. . . The 
Pananas and Pananis made their forts like them.’’ *® Here, then, 
according to Verendrye himself are three separate and distinct 
tribes building villages of the same type along the Missouri river 
and living in close contact with each other, and he names them 
in order from north to south as the Mantannes, the Pananas, 
and the Pananis. Matthews is authority for the statement that, 
about 1764, two branches of the Hidatsa tribe lived in the neigh- 
borhood of the Heart river, along with the Arikara and Man- 
dan."* In the Verendrye account above quoted, it is to be noted 
that the Hidatsa were only a day’s journey from their neighbors 
in 1738 and it is not unlikely that the northern tribe had mi- 
grated southward during the intervening years for the advan- 
tage of trade and war alliance. 

Another factor of considerable importance in the identifica- 
tion of a particular tribe is the character of its holy house or 
medicine lodge. The Hidatsa did not have a medicine lodge in 
their villages, but at some distance from a village group stood 
a ‘‘holy tepee,’’ a temporary structure of boughs where relig- 
ious ceremonies were carried on. In each Mandan village, on 
the other hand, there was to be found a ‘‘holy tepee’’ of peculiar 
construction always facing down the Missouri river and stand- 
ing isolated in a clear space and a little at one side. In the cen- 
ter of the cleared space stood what Catlin called the ‘‘holy 
eanoe,’’ while the houses of the principal men of the village were 
arranged in a circle about this space.” 

10 Brymner, Report on Canadian archives, 1889, p. 18. 


11 Matthews, Ethnography and philology of the Hidatsa Indians, p. 39. 
12 For a detailed account of the appearance of the holy house and the sacred 
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The Arikara have likewise in each village or in each viilage 
group a ‘‘holy tepee,’’ before which there stands conspicuously, 
a sacred object. Applying this test to the village of the Man 
tannes visited by the Verendrye party in 1738, it becomes ap 
parent from his description that the characteristic ‘‘holy tepee”’ 
of the historic Mandan is not present either in the first Man 
‘anne village discovered, or in the second and larger village on 
the riviere des Mantannes. Verendrye would scarcely have 
overlooked this ‘‘holy tepee’’ for he tells us he had the lodges 
counted and he and his companions explored every part of the 
Mantanne village, where he was detained some ten days. More- 
over, his son reported upon his return from the second village 
regarding what he saw as follows: ‘‘The fort (village) is on 
the bank of the river, as large again as this; the squares and 
streets very fine and clean. . . From what they could hear all 
their forts (villages) were alike; who saw one saw them all, 
with this difference, that some were larger than others; that the 
last was the largest of all and nearest to the Pananas.”’ Here 
are two observers, alert to see and describe new things, report 
ing on what they saw in separate villages of the Mantannes and 
the same absence of this typical Mandan structure is to be 
noticed in their accounts. If the villages seen by the Veren 
dryes were Hidatsa, then the absence of the ‘‘holy tepee’’ would 
be natural since the structure was at a considerable distance 
from their village and was never used during the winter season. 
Parkman had been sufficiently impressed by the accounts of 
Catlin and Maximilian to recognize the important place held by 
the ‘‘holy tepee’’ in the historic Mandan village. In speaking 
of the visit of the Verendrye sons in 1742 to the Mantanne vil 
lage on the Missouri river he feels constrained to say: ‘*Thus, 
though the report of the two brothers is too concise and brief, 
we know what they saw when they entered the central area, or 
public square, of the village. . . Among the other structures 
was the sacred ‘‘medicine lodge,’’ distinguished by three or four 
tall poles planted before it, each surmounted by an effigy look 


objects connected with it in a Mandan village and for Indian drawings illustrating 


the same, see Collections of the state historical society of North Dakota siamarck, 


N. D., 1906), 1: 431 ff. 
é Brymner, Report on Canadian archives, 1889, pp. 20-22. This translation is 
re | riz ted in full in South Dakota historical collec trons, i é 2 1s. 
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ing much like a scarecrow, and meant as an offering to the 
spirits.’’ ** 

But Verendrye’s journal furnishes still further evidence that 
the Mantannes were in reality the Hidatsa or Gros Ventres. 
The fortifications of the first Mantanne village which Verendrye 
declared were not Indian are exactly like the ancient defensive 
works of the Hidatsa villages.‘ Verendrye’s Mantanne village 
was on a small hill, well fortified against enemies. He describes 
it thus: ‘‘The fort (village) is built on a height in the open 
prairie with a ditch upwards of fifteen feet deep by fifteen to 
eighteen feet wide. Their fort can only be gained by steps or 
posts which can be removed when threatened by an enemy.’’ ** 
There are a large number of old sites of Mandan villages in 
North Dakota on both sides of the Missouri river, most of which 
have been surveyed by the state historical society. In no in- 
stance has a village site been found at all corresponding to the 
Mantanne village of Verendrye. The Mandan villages are in- 
variably located along the Missouri river and never at a distance 
from it. They occupy the second bench along this stream, well 
above the flood stage and their villages are not above but on a 
level with the prairie. On the other hand it is not uncommon to 
find an old site of an Hidatsa village on a considerable height 
and prepared for defense in much the same way as is given by 
Verendrye for the Mantanne village he sees in 1738. Several of 
such Hidatsa sites have been located and identified in North 
Dakota along the Missouri river.” 

By clear ethnological evidence, therefore, Verendrye’s Man- 
tannes are seen to be merely a northern village of the Hidatsa 
tribe. The facts concerning the name, the general location, the 
holy house, the elevated site for defense and the characteristic 
fortifications are together conclusive in this identification. How 
the Cree name for the Hidatsa tribe was transferred to the his- 

14 Francis Parkman, Half century of conflict (Boston, 1898), 2: 43. 

15 This information was obtained from Poor Wolf, an old Hidatsa Indian, to 
whom was given Verendrye’s account of the Mantanne fortifications. He identified 
this form of defense as that belonging to his people at a very early time. 

16 Brymner, Report on Canadian archives, 1889, p. 21. 

17 On the subject of identification of Mandan, Hidatsa, and Arikara villages see 


Collections of the state historical society of North Dakota (Bismarck, N.D., 1908), 
2: 498 ff. 
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toric Mandans to the total exclusion of their own name, and 
when its adoption by writers and historians took place remains 
still an unsolved enigma. 

Aside from the evidence cited as occurring in the Verendrye 
journal, the eminent explorer has also furnished us with two 
excellent geographical clues as to the location of lis Mantanne 
village. On the eighth of December, the day after his son re 
turned from his brief trip to the Missouri river, the latitude of 
the village was ascertained as 48° 12’, north latitude. Ignoring 
this simple statement of fact, probably on account of the mis 
leading name Mantanne, Parkman locates this village at the 
mouth of the Knife river, which is 47° 20’ north latitude, while 
De Land and Robinson locate the village at the mouth of the 
Heart river, which is 46° 50’ north latitude. None of these 
authors explain why Verendrye could not perform the relatively 
simple task of ascertaining the correct latitude; apparently it 
is excuse enough for refusing to accept his figures that they 
were trying to reconcile them with the probable location of the 
historic Mandan in 1738. Now that there seems no further nee 
essity for attempting this impossible task, Verendrye’s figures 
are very significant since they give us an east and west line, 
somewhere upon which was discovered the most northern Man- 
tanne village. From the journal we learn the additional fact 
that Verendrye’s son set out on December 6 and returned the 
next day with news of the second of the Mantanne villages on 
the Missouri river, or, as it is called, riviere des Mantannes. 
- It has been quite generally overlooked that while Verendrye 
engaged in his long western trip in 1738 to find out a way to the 
western sea or the Pacifie, at the same time he expected to dis 
cover a westward flowing river, down which he couid go in boats 
to the western ocean. Not knowing at this time of the existence 
of the great Rocky mountain range, he imagined that it would 
be possible to establish a lucrative trade with the far east by 
means of this river of the west. On his return to Fort La Reine 
in February, 1739, he prepared his journal as a report to Gov 
ernor Beauharnais of what he had done up to the last of May, 
1739. One of the last entries deserves more attention than it 
has yet received. It is as follows: ‘‘I discovered recently a 
river flowing to the west. All the lakes and rivers of which I 
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have had any knowledge go to Hudson’s Bay, the Sea of the 
North, except the ‘riviere des Mantannes.’ I will obtain com- 
plete knowledge of it this summer, either by myself or some per- 
son on my behalf.’’'* A westward flowing river on the eastern 
slope of the Rockies and of a size to justify the above entry in 
a sober report of progress to the highest official in New France 
would seem to be a sufficiently startling statement to attract 
some little speculation. Parkman does not make note of it nor 
do any of his imitators or successors. Yet in Verendrye’s re- 
port of a westward flowing river is to be found a most important 
clue to the location of his Mantanne village. It is true that 
Verendrye did not himself see this river but he relied upon his 
son’s report made verbally to him upon his return from his 
day’s journey to the second Mantanne village. It is given in 
the journal as follows: ‘‘That the river appeared to go, acecord- 
ing to the compass, south west by south. By signs given to 
them the lower part may go to the sea to the south west by 
west.’’’® Bearing in mind that Verendrye was in search of a 
westward flowing river on this voyage, it is not difficult to see 
why he considered his son’s account a sufficient warrant for the 
entry quoted above in his official report. By inquiry among the 
old Hidatsa Indians the writer succeeded in locating the site of 
an ancient Hidatsa village at the big bend of the Missouri river 
in McLean county at the northwestern corner of the Fort Ber- 
thold reservation, one mile south of the Little Knife river and 
on the east side of the Missouri river. The old site had long 
before been washed into the river but for many years previous 
to this it had been visited by Indians and whites and was well 
known locally. The old garden and the burial place ean still be 
pointed out. On visiting this spot, known as Old Crossing, the 
Missouri river was ascertained to make an actual southwesterly 
detour of several miles past the front of the old village site. 
As viewed from a high butte near the same point the river had 
every appearance of continuing its westerly course to a distant 
range of hills that seemed to lie along its banks ten miles to the 
southwest. The actual course of the river was completely shut 
off by the high bluffs close at hand and might easily escape 


18 Brymner, Report on Canadian archives, 1889, pp. 26-28. 
19 Idem, p. 22. 
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observation. At this point, probably, Verendrye’s son, stop- 
ping at the Mantanne village merely overnight, took the ap 
parent course of the river by compass, interpreted the signs 
given him by the natives as best he could and, seeing such evi 
dent indications to the southwest of the course of the river, 
made his report accordingly. If he had stayed more than one 
night he would have undoubtedly discovered by more careful 
observations the true course of the river. But it was in the 
dead of winter, he was in great haste, and he was, moreover, 
unfamiliar with the Indian language. Under these adverse cir- 
cumstances he may easily be excused for reporting on such in 
sufficient evidence. Undoubtedly when Verendrye’s son, Pierre, 
visited the Mantanne villages in 1741 he ascertained the truth 
regarding the course of the river since we do not again hear of 
any further attempt to explore a westward flowing river. Con- 
siderable confusion has arisen over the conflict of dates in the 
Brymner translation of the Verendrye journal of 1738-39. If 
the French version is followed most of the difficulties disappear. 
Thus we find that on December fourth Verendrye assembled the 
Indians in council and the Assiniboin departed the next day, the 
fifth. On the sixth of December, after the departure of the As 
siniboin (not sia days after this occurrence) he sent his son with 
a party to the second village of the Mantannes. On the even- 
ing of December 7 (not the fourth, an error in the French ver- 
sion) they return from the trip, after an absence of only two 
days. On the eighth Verendrye orders his son to take the lati 
tude of the village.*” The distance of a day’s journey between 
the two Mantanne villages is further established by an entry in 
the journal of the Verendrye sons kept during their journey of 
1742-43. On their return trip they reach the Mantanne village 
on the Missouri river May 18, 1743, and here the travelers had 
expected to rest for fifteen or twenty days. The journal adds: 
‘*but on the 26th I learned that there were some Assiniboines at 
Fort la Butte, who were about to set out for Fort La Reine. 
We got ourselves ready promptly to profit by the occasion and 
to place ourselves through them under cover from dangers from 
the enemy. We came to Fort la Butte the morning of the 


20 Brymner, Re port on Canadian archives, 188 ,, p- 0. 
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27th.’’*' Fort la Butte, is, of course, the first Mantanne village, 
discovered in 1738, a fortified village on a hill or butte. Such 
villages in the Verendrye accounts are always called forts to 
distinguish them from the open and undefended encampments 
of Indians on the move or not located permanently. Here, as 
in 1738, a forced march of one day sufficed to cover the distance 
between the two villages of the Mantannes. Further confirma- 
tory evidence as to the location of this second Mantanne village 
on the Missouri river is to be found in an undated map of Veren- 
drye’s diseoveries.** Though no little of this map is distorted 
out of all proportion, there are some points in it of special in- 
terest. Here is shown the riviere des Mantannes with a note 
appended to the name indicating that it is believed to be the 
Missouri river. This river is also drawn with a wide bend to 
the west, beyond which no further indication of its course is 
shown, and at this point is indicated the village des Ouachi- 
pouans, a name which Verendrye mentions as having formerly 
been applied to the Mantannes.* A dotted line runs north east 
from this village to the Assiniboine river and suggests the route 
taken by the Verendryes from the Mantanne villages to Fort 
la Reine, though this post is placed on the map about a hundred 
leagues farther down the Assiniboine from the point of inter- 
section with the trail. Another old map of 1772 shows the 
‘*Mantons River, which is supposed to be the same as the Mis- 
souri.’’** The lower course of the Missouri is drawn farther 
south on this map to its intersection with the Mississippi but 
there is no connection indicated between these two segments. 
Both of these maps have in common the separation of the upper 
from the lower course of the Missouri river and on each map 

21 Pierre Margry, Découvertes et établissements des Frangais dans l’ouest et dans 
le sud de l’Amérique septentrionale (Paris, 1888), 6: 610. 

22 Map of the discoveries of Verendrye. The original is in the Quebee seminary 
and a copy of the original made by Rev. P. M. O’Leary is in the dominion archives 
at Ottawa. The map used by the writer was made from the copy on file at Ottawa 
by Hensley R. Holden. 

23 This name is slightly altered on the map used by the writer but it sufficiently 
resembles the spelling given in the Verendrye journal of 1738 to justify the use of 
the word as found above. 


244A general map of America, divided into north and south, and West Indies, with 
the newest discoveries (London, 1772). 
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we see evidence of Verendrye’s Mantanne river, which he no 
doubt later identified as the Missouri. 

The fixing of the location of the second of the Mantanne vil 
lages on the east bank of the Missouri, one mile south of the 
mouth of the Little Knife river at Old Crossing, is of material 
assistance in tracing the later journey of the Verendrye sons in 
1742-43. From their journal we know that they left this Man- 
tanne village on the Missouri July 23, 1742, with two Mantann 
guides. Their route lay between the Yellowstone and the Little 
Missouri in a general southwest direction. They met succes- 
sively the Beaua Hommes, the Gens de Chevaur, the Petite 
Renard, and the Pioya. Finally in company with a war party 
of the Gens de L’ Arc, they reach a village of the Serpent tribe, 
which Parkman identifies as the Snake or Shoshone. At this 
point a wooded range of mountains is observed, which repre- 
sents the point farthest west attained by the party. Whether 
the mountains seen were the Big Horn range of the Rocky 
mountains may still be a matter of doubt but it is certain they 
‘an not be identified as the Black Hills, since the route of the 
party along the upper waters of the Yellowstone and Powder 
rivers was obviously far to the west of this region. Owing to 
the fact that the Verendrye sons were traveling with a war 
party when the Big Horn range came in view, a change of plans 
on the part of the war chiefs compelled the Frenchmen to turn 
back without being able to push their explorations further 
toward their goal, the western sea. From about the middle of 
February to the first of March, 1743, they continued with this 
tribe traveling east-southeast. On the first of March they estab 
lished communication with a tribe called by them ‘‘Gens de la 
Petite Cerise,’’ who had already been ten days on the return 
march from their winter quarters. This tribe seems to have 
reached their destination on March 17, making a total of twenty 
seven days’ journey, or not far from 150 miles. The Verendrye 
sons reach the fort of the Petite Cerise, situated on a river the 
Frenchmen call variously ‘‘des Missouris’’ and ‘‘ Missourys.”’ 

The lead plate referred to in the earlier portion of this paper 
was found on a bare knoll a short distance from the city of Fort 
Pierre, which is situated about two miles from the mouth of Bad 
river, a tributary of the Missouri. It is only natural that De 
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Land and Robinson should seek to identify the spot where the 
lead plate was discovered with that where the Verendrye sons 
record they buried a lead plate near the village of the Petite 
Cerise. The geographical difficulties in this identification are, 
however, almost insuperable. It is at least 350 miles in an air 
line from the foot of the Big Horn range, Wyoming, where they 
were camped with the Gens de l’Arc, to the mouth of the Bad 
river in South Dakota. By the detours inevitable in actual 
travel in a broken country this distance would be considerably 
more, which would increase the total journey by at least 100 
miles. Could the Verendrye sons have covered this distance 
from February 14 to March 19, in view of the fact that until the 
first of March they traveled with the whole village of the Gens 
de L’Are and could not average more than five or six miles a 
day? A second difficulty arises from the fact that along both 
banks of the Missouri river from the mouth of Bad river north- 
ward there are to be found today numerous sites of abandoned 
villages of the Arikara, Mandan, and Hidatsa tribes. In 1743 
these old sites must have been the homes of hundreds of seden- 
tary earth-lodge people, whom Verendrye refers to in 1738 as 
Pananas and Pananis. If these French explorers really reached 
the banks of the Missouri river at a point so far north as Bad 
river in South Dakota, and bearing in mind that one of them 
learned the language of the Petite Cerise at this point, they must 
have heard of these earth-lodge people in fortified villages 
stringing northward along the great river to the Mantannes 
themselves, only a day’s journey from the last of the Panana. 
But the journal is significantly silent upon these very interest- 
ing and essential details. 

A third difficulty in the hypothesis that they actually reached 
the Missouri river at this point is to be found in the fact that 
our travelers did not use the river on their return trip. It is 
hardly conceivable that having reached such a series of earth 
lodges as are to be found on the Missouri river they would 
not recognize their relation to the Mantanne villages and use 
this river as a convenient highway for their return. So obvious 
a course, indeed, seems to have occurred to De Land, who takes 
it for granted in his account of the matter. But there are two 
plain facts given regarding the return journey of the Verendrye 
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sons which make the Missouri river route impossible. The first 
is the direction taken which is given as follows: ‘‘Next day we 
went on on our way, sometimes north-north-east and sometimes 
north-north-west, until we came to the Mantanes, without ad 
venture.’’** The care taken by the Chevalier in keeping record 
of direction, distance and other items of the journey was obvi 
ously that the journal might be of use to his father or to him 
self in later explorations. Is it conceivable, then, that he would 
use the course of such a river as the Missouri and not mention 
it somewhere in his itinerary? Yet no mention of this capital 
fact is found in the careful record he made of this trip. We 
know that the Verendrye party did not return to the Mantann 
village by way of the Missouri river for another excellent rea 
son. The words used at the end of the above quotation are 
‘‘without adventure.’’ If they passed up the Missouri river 
along the entire length of which were seattered Arikara, Man 
dan, and Hidatsa villages, from out of which hundreds of hunt 
ers were constantly ranging, how would it be possible for our 
travelers to record that they met with no adventure and why 
do not the names of these sedentary village people appear on 
the pages of a journal which had been so carefully kept?) We 
may thus eliminate both the Missouri river route and the Bad 
river site from any further consideration in dealing with the 
probable course taken by the Verendrye party in 1743. It is no 
more than is due to the fortunate discoverers of the Verendrye 
lead plate, however, to offer some suggestion as to how the relic 
‘ame to be buried at the mouth of Bad river. The knoll where 
it was found is a bare gumbo bill with no indieation of the 
pyramid of stones which the Frenchmen so carefully erected on 
the spot where they buried the lead plate. Even granting the 
dubious evidence of old residents as to the earlier presence of a 
stone pile on the hill where the plate was found, the fact remains 
that a stone pile over one hundred years old should leave some 
trace of its existence in the soil where it stood. Some minute 
fragments of stone mingled with the soil would most certainly 
indicate where the larger stones had crumbled under the action 
of a century of Dakota frost and heat. But the evidence seems 


25 Margry, Découvertes et établissements das Frangais dans . . . l’Amerig 
septentrionale, 6: 610. 
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positive on this point, nothing but the heavy black soil of the 
region was to be seen at the spot where the lead plate was first 
found. Again, it is hardly conceivable that so important a plate 
would be buried without a covering sufficient to protect it from 
the elements that would in time destroy it. It is proper to in- 
quire how a soft plate like this one was carried on the long jour- 
ney from Fort La Reine. The leather case or wooden box in 
which it was enclosed should have left some trace in the soil 
where the plate was found. The fact that nothing of this nature 
was discovered, but that on the contrary the lead plate was ap- 
parently entirely unprotected in the soil, searcely seems in har- 
mony with the known purpose of depositing the plate at this 
point. The lead plate which was found at the mouth of Bad 
river was placed in the ground as a government record and its 
preservation was naturally a consideration of the highest im- 
portance. There has so far been no evidence produced which 
would indicate anything beyond purely fortuitous deposit of 
this plate at the spot where it was picked up. When the elder 
Verendrye left a similar plate at the Mantanne village in 1738, 
he wrote in his journal: ‘‘I gave the head chief a flag [and] 
gave him a leaden plate, which I had ornamented with ribbon 
at the four corners. It was put in a box to be kept in perpetuity, 
in memory of my taking possession of their lands, which I did 
in the King’s name. It will be preserved from father to son, 
better than if I had put it in the ground, where it would have 
run the risk of being stolen.’?** The elder Verendrye knew 
Indians rather better than did his sons, who buried their lead 
plate and sought to conceal their act by telling the Indians they 
had merely set up a pile of stones in memory of their visit. In- 
dian curiosity in regard to the white strangers was as keen as 
ours would be in a similar ease. It is quite in accordance with 
Indian nature to suppose that later they removed the stones and 
sought to discover what their white visitors had tried so care- 
fully to conceal. The lead plate would thus pass from hand to 
hand till it found a resting place where chance might dictate, 
the fate of many another piece of property once belonging to 
the whites. It is even conceivable that the supposed secret 
burial of the lead plate was in reality observed by the Indians, 


26 Brymner, Report on Canadian archives, 1889, p. 25. 
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in spite of the recorded opinion of the Chevalier to the contrary. 
A people of ambushes and surprises like the Indians, skilled in 
hunting wild things, could fairly be trusted to outwit any chance 
white men coming among them. 

But if the Verendrye sons did not reach the Missouri river in 
1743, to what stream did they give the name ‘‘des Missouris?’’ 
The journal kept by the Chevalier records his stay at the village 
of the Petite Cerise from March 19 to April 2, 1748. A careful 
reading of the journal at this point will show that this tribe of 
Indians were overtaken on their way from their winter quarters 
to their summer village, a distance of twenty-seven days’ march. 
The habit of moving from summer villages in the fall and from 
winter quarters back again in the spring has been observed and 
has been repeatedly described as existing among the Hidatsa, 
the Mandan and the Arikara. The permanent homes are always 
on the open prairie along the river while their winter homes are 
in the bottom timber lands, usually under water during spring 
and early summer. Their winter villages are never more than 
a few miles from their summer quarters and always close to 
abundant timber for fuel and fodder. The behavior of the 
tribe called Petite Cerise is not at all that of the dwellers along 
the heavily timbered Missouri river. Why should they have 
wintered some one hundred fifty miles from a river that 
abounded in fuel? Moreover, the Chevalier tells us that he 
learned the language of this tribe during his stay with them but 
he does not record that they told him of the many villages of 
the Pananis and Pananas just at the north of them. 

On the other hand let us suppose that the Petite Cerise were 
met by the Frenchmen on their way from their winter quarters 
on the wooded slopes of the Laramie range in Colorado to the 
treeless banks of the north fork of the upper Platte. The Platte 
is not unlike the Missouri in its turbid waters and its wide 
stretches of sand bar and shallow water. It is a well known 
fact that the Indians on any large river considered it as a single 
stream to the point where it entered the ocean or other large 
body of water. Thus the Mandan always speak of the Missouri 
as discharging its waters into the gulf of Mexico and they do 
not recognize the existence of the Mississippi. Similarly, it is 
not inconceivable that the tribes living on the Platte river micht 
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extend the name Missouri up the entire length of the important 
tributary of the Missouri river upon which they lived. Certain- 
ly, in the prevailing lack of geographical knowledge concerning 
the west at this time, one could hardly expect the Verendrye 
sons to identify with the river they called ‘‘des Missouris’’ that 
stream the elder Verendrye named riviere des Mantannes. 
That they did not so connect these names and use the river on 
their return trip has already been shown. But if the Petite 
Cerise had their fortified village on the upper Platte, they might 
be at war with the sedentary tribes on the upper Missouri or 
be totally ignorant of them, and hence would not give informa- 
tion concerning them to the explorers. Last of all, from the 
upper Platte it would be possible to return to the Mantanne vil- 
lage by the same route they had already traveled, going ‘‘some- 
times north north-east, and sometimes north west’’ and since 
this region is quite uninhabited, they might also reach their 
destination ‘‘without adventure.’’ 

In offering this new hypothesis for the consideration of west- 
ern investigators, attention is called to an unworked field which 
must be earefully explored before the remaining Verendrye 
enigmas can be solved. This new field is that of Indian tribal 
records for the region west of the Missouri river. Not merely 
is this particular problem dependent on this source of informa- 
tion but there is hardly a section of history in the middle west 
that would not be considerably clarified by the scientific investi- 
gation of tribal records, and Indian geographical names. It 
ean be said in favor of the attempted solution of the last of the 
Verendrye enigmas under discussion that, as far as possible, it 
has been kept in strict accord with well known facts of geog- 
raphy and ethnology, and in harmony with the records as set 
down in both the Verendrye journals. 


O. G. Lissy 


University or Norta Dakota 
Granp Forks 





THE FUNCTION OF MILITARY HISTORY ! 


The modern historian disclaims any purpose in writing history 
save to reproduce, as nearly as the evidence will permit, the 
events of which he is writing. His ideal is not to interpret those 
events with any ulterior motive in view, but to let his narrative 
reflect the evidence which has come before him so clearly that the 
reader will see for himself just what has taken place and will be 
able, if he must have an interpretation, to make one for himself. 
In no branch of history is this ideal so difficult of attainment as 
in military history, because in this field popular prejudices are 
more clearly pronounced than in any other, and the readers do 
not desire the plain statement of events about which familiar 
traditions have grown up. 

The military historian, further, has a very complex audience 
to satisfy, and he is expected to provide an interpretation pleas 
ing to a great variety of tastes. The public has its hobbies, 
varying in every locality, and will not accept any detraction from 
the reputation of its heroes, nor any praise of men whom it con- 
siders villains. The government demands that facts diseredita- 
ble to itself, its officers, or its troops, shall be suppressed or at 
least softened in the telling. The old soldier demands heroic 
tales, exaggerations of deeds of valor of his party and his favor 
ites. Still another force is brought to bear by the military man, 
who demands a technical description the study of which may be 
useful to him in his profession, but which is without meaning or 
interest to the civilian. 

A further difficulty confronts the military historian in the 
special problems which arise in dealing with military sources and 
the technical mastery of military science which he must gain 
before he can understand and interpret those sourees. In view 
of the pitfalls which beset his path, is it any wonder that we 
have as yet almost nothing that is historically sound relating to 


1 This paper was read before the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in Nash 
ville, Tennessee, April 28, 1916. 
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our own military history, nor, for the matter of that, to the mili- 
tary history of any other country? 

Today another, and quite natural demand comes from the pac- 
ifists, urging that military history be suppressed, and that all 
histories be rewritten eliminating those blots upon civilization 
called wars. I say, quite natural, because as history is generally 
written wars are presented as irrational blotches, and not in 
their true light as intense moments in the life of the participating 
communities. Granting their premises, the demand of the paci- 
fists is not unreasonable; but their premises are, I believe, mis- 
conceived. 

Why are wars fought? To answer this question we must 
know the men in control of the government, and the interests 
which controlled them. For instance: it is popularly supposed 
that the question of slavery incited the civil war; that the north 
fought for its suppression, the south for its maintenance. The 
constitutional historian may assert that the question of states’ 
rights was the knotty problem which brought about the war. 
The historian who examines the facts knows that the civil war 
was fought because, in this country of popular government, the 
people of the various communities thought their interests were 
at stake and that those interests were worth fighting for. The 
interests of the various sections of the north differed in char- 
acter though they led to one end. The people of the New Eng- 
land states had one reason, the people of Pennsylvania another, 
and the people of Iowa a quite distinct third reason for believing 
it vitally important for them not to permit the Confederate 
States to separate themselves and establish a separate govern- 
ment over a part of the United States. The people of the cotton 
states had a more common interest; but it was not the same as 
that which actuated the border states of Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Virginia to secede. With the latter, the question 
was the difficult one of whether they should join the cotton states 
which had already seceded, or remain with the northern states 
in the union. 

In answering that question an internal conflict of local inter- 
ests arose which was decided one way in Missouri, another way 
in Kentucky, and a third way in Tennessee. In none of these 
states was the decision a unanimous one. Many who had op- 
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posed the secession movement in Tennessee before the state had 
voted to secede gave in afterwards, joined the secession party 
and fought for it. Others who could not be reconciled to such a 
course, particularly in east Tennessee, remained union men and 
fought openly or secretly for the union. 

It may be asked if I am advocating the economic interpreta- 
tion of wars. I reply that if the economic interests are the most 
vital, then economic interests will decide the question. If, how- 
ever, racial, or religious, or any other interests predominate, 
those interests will decide it. At the bottom the interests that 
impel to war are not personal but communal ones. The average 
individual will not put his life in jeopardy for personal gain, as 
he must if he goes to war; but he will do so for the existence or 
betterment of the life of his race or group. On the whole, a care- 
ful analysis of the motives underlying war leads to the conclu- 
sion that people do not rush into an armed struggle except when 
a conflict of vital interests can not be settled otherwise. 

This statement may seem commonplace; but its truth is not 
generally understood or recognized in this country. If it were 
we should not find men and women asserting that the United 
States can never have another war. Instead we should have the 
people asking each other, ‘‘What are the conflicts of interests 
between ourselves and other nations? Are they likely to become 
so acute as to lead to war, and if so, when? What would be our 
chances of success in such a war?’’ In answering these ques- 
tions we need to remember that, though it takes two to make a 
quarrel, the nation, unlike the individual, cannot run away. It 
is, so to speak, planted, and if attacked it cannot escape; its only 
alternative is to fight back, or to lie down and be trampled upon 
or crushed out of existence. Hence we need to inquire what are 
the interests of other nations which conflict, or may in future 
conflict with ours, not only from our point of view, but from 
theirs. 

Much is talked nowadays of national morality and internation 
al justice. No one proposes, however, to give back this contin 
ent to its original owners, the Indians, nor to arrange for a com- 
mission to decide whether or not Asiaties have as much right as 
we have to colonize our Pacifie coast. We consider that Califor 
nia is ours because we want our children and no others to possess 
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it. We consider, perhaps, that the interests of civilization de- 
mand that we, as the highest representatives of civilized hu- 
manity, have a vested right to this domain. We should not for- 
get that other nations, races, and groups, look down upon us with 
the same lofty disdain with which many of us regard the so- 
called ‘‘inferior races.’’ They consider that we are a conglom- 
erate and degenerate people contaminating the earth and that 
the interests of humanity would be served by blotting us out of 
existence. 

It would be illuminating to indicate the development of some 
of the conflicts of interests which have brought about wars in the 
past, but such a course is not essential for the present purpose. 
My aim is not to uphold a given thesis of interpretation of the 
causes of various wars, but to point out the need for the state- 
ment of the historical facts in regard to them. In a country 
governed by a class or group it matters not, for the immediate 
interests of the nation, what the histories lead the people to be- 
live so long as those controlling the government understand the 
real facts. But under a popular government such as ours it is 
vital to the nation’s existence and future progress that the truth 
be told in the common histories, so that the people may harbor 
no fallacies about the causes and the course of wars. 

The next subject for military history to make clear is the na- 
ture of wars. The pacifist group conceive of a war as a sort of 
tournament in which the Red army fights the Blue army and in 
which, after the armies are fought out, the opposing govern- 
ments patch up their differences somehow, and war stops. Now 
war is not one army fighting another army. It is one people 
fighting another people. The army is simply a part of the pow- 
er of the people, organized for striking a blow or resisting a 
blow on land, just as the navy is organized for striking or re- 
sisting a blow at sea. That blow may be directed at the oppos- 
ing army, but, if it be, it is not because that army is the ultimate 
objective, but because of the principle that if you would rob a 
strong man’s house, it is in every way advisable first to bind the 
strong man before proceeding to the robbery. In the same way 
we may say that the aim of the prize fighter is not to ruin his 
antagonist’s fists, but to break down his guard and then deliver 
a knock-out blow on his solar plexus or his head. 
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Nor is the contest limited to fists. In war the food is snatched 
from the opponents’ mouths. England is today seeking to starve 
Germany and Germany is seeking to starve England, just as the 
north in the civil war sought to starve the south. This starving 
process means death to many babies and aged weak; but that is 
precisely the meaning of war: ‘‘Shall it be our babies which 
shall grow up and flourish and inhabit the land, or shall it be 
their babies?’’ The American, in his semi-peopled paradise 
says: ‘*Why ean it not be all the babies?’’ But when another 
century shall have passed and this continent is fully peopled, 
Americans too will feel the pinch, if indeed any of those we now 
think of as Americans still dwell in this land, except as a subject 
race. 

Next to the food question in war comes the problem of raiment. 
England will not let Germany have cotton or wool for clothing, 
or leather for shoes. The north in the civil war would not let the 
south have these things, and not only the soldiers but the whole 
civil population of the south suffered for lack of proper clothing. 

Not only is the food and clothing supply of the nation at war 
attacked, but the whole financial system of a belligerent country 
is under fire. It is not at all unusual in railroad competition in 
this country for one railroad to seek to undermine the credit of 
another: the price of its bonds and stock, and its ability to raise 
money. This oceasional conflict between competitive corpora 
tions becomes the rule between nations at war. The whole bus 
iness acumen of each country is directed towards bringing about 
the depreciation of the enemy’s curreney and the destruction of 
his eredit. The financial conflict, in a war of today, is waged not 
only in every part of belligerent countries, but also in every part 
of every neutral, semi-neutral or unneutral land on earth. 

As a part of this campaign on the currency, the credit, and the 
international rate of exchange, there comes inevitably the at 
tack upon the good name, the honor, the self-respect, the courage, 
and every other quality which makes for manhood and woman 
hood in the opponent. When Bernard Shaw protested against 
the British campaign of vituperation and invective against Ger 
many in the present war, saying, ‘‘ Let us scorn to employ against 
the Germans any weapons meaner than our steel,’’ he spoke as a 
gentleman, but not as one knowing war. 
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To my mind this campaign of press villification is the most 
degrading thing about war of today; but it is an effective wea- 
pon, and, if the combatants be at all equally matched, neither 
ean afford not to employ it. As we read the journals and pam- 
phlets of the civil war period we open our eyes wide in amaze- 
ment at the extravagant absurdities that appear on every page. 
How could a man of intelligence think or say such things, and, if 
said or written, how could men of even common school education 
give credence to the stuff! Yet this campaigning is as much a 
part of war as are attacks on the enemy’s army, navy, food, cloth- 
ing and finance. Such things have to be said, and people be 
made to believe them. Ever since the days of the Greeks and 
Romans, peoples with great forensic talents have always had no 
inconsiderable advantage in war. 

During the present war the newspapers have been filled with 
the same nonsense about the war, or perhaps even greater non- 
sense, than was the case in the civil war. During the Philippine 
insurrection the natives were told and actually made to believe 
that American soldiers roasted babies on spits and then ate 
them. Of course such a story could only be credited where no 
American troops had yet penetrated; but in the present war 
thousands of just such idle tales are being told and are receiving 
eredence among those who are not on the scene or whose sym- 
pathies make them gullible. It is commonly said that the strength 
of the allies in this war lies in the French army and the British 
navy. Fifty years hence, I venture to predict, historians will 
speak of the British press campaign as the greatest arm of the 
entente powers in this war, and will place the French army 
second. 

By this press campaign I do not mean to include merely atro- 
city stories and gross fabrications out of whole cloth, but de- 
scriptions of armies, of the deeds of armies, of the size of armies, 
battles, casualties, the objects of campaigns, battles, the results 
of battles and consequences of campaigns. Everything that takes 
place in war should be and, under an efficient playing of the 
game, will be distorted just as far as the people can be made to 
believe. This process of falsification, naturally, varies indirectly 
with success. Perhaps never before in the history of the world 
have such crude absurdities about war been bandied about in the 
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press and in the mouths of the people as they are being today in 
America. Had historians of military affairs in the past made 
clear the real nature of war I question whether these crude fal 
lacies would now be passing current as the cold coin of truth. 
That part of military history which deals with the actual oper 
ations of armies and fleets is commonly supposed to be of no in 
terest to the civilian. In this country, up to the outbreak of the 
present war, no one 





press, people or president eared to 
know whether the volunteers or the regulars were the better sol- 
diers; whether we had an army or did not have an army; and 
whether Captain Jones or Brigadier General Brown were effi 
cient or inefficient officers. Today press and people would like 
to know all these things, — and the experience of the future may 
make a certainty of the presumption of the value of such know] 
edge. 

War, to the average American, calls up pictures of the Lex- 
ington minute-men with musket and powder horn driving back 
the British regulars, and subsequently holding Bunker Hill 
against the regulars’ assault. Of course these visions are not at 
all historically true; but he does not know this, nor does he eare 
to know it. He regards the householder with gun in his hand, 
defending his hearthstone, as a rock of invincibility against 
which the militarism of the world may beat in vain. 

There was a time, not much over a century ago, when such a 
conception was accurate enough. There was also a 


time, 
several decades less than a century 


vo, — when there were no 
railroads, and the country improvised them, just as it impro- 
vised armies. The rails were wooden logs or boards; a horse 


or mule or home-made engine propelled the car. Compare such 
an enterprise, established on a basis of a thousand dollars of 
capital and operated by half a dozen men, with the New York 
Central system or the Pennsylvania railroad system of today 
and you will have a fair basis for comparison of the armies 
of the revolution and the armies of Europe today. 

Suppose that in this country we had never built any iron rai 
road or steam locomotives, or established any traffie system, or 
operating system, and suppose, further, that we had no one in 
this country who had ever seen a real locomotive or a termina! 
switch-yard, and had only a few men who had even read about 
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such things; how long would it take us to improvise the New 
York Central system? Do you answer ‘‘Fifty years? Forty 
years, by importing some railroad men to do the work? It all 
depends on the man at the top?’’ Yes, and we might also, — 
with rare good luck and proper management, — create a good 
modern army in just about forty years. 

Now let us compare such an army with the armed and dis- 
ciplined but untrained forces of the civil war — which were as 
good as we could hope to produce in four years’ time, beginning 
right now, were we to do it over again. The conduct and the 
leadership of our civil war armies represented about the same 
stage of evolution, compared to the present day development of 
military science, as a western railroad of civil war times does 
to a present day trans-continental system. 

This is not apparent at first sight because our histories do not 
give us facts. Our people have naught but illusions about this 
war. First, they conceive that we raised an army of a million 
men in 1861. The fact is that it took us four years to raise the 
million men. Next, they conceive that we improvised, — out of 
politicians, preachers, storekeepers and the like, — great gener- 
als. We did improvise generals of great reputations but — 
what are the facts? Horrible mismanagement, butchery of men, 
the loss of nine out of every ten opportunities for successful 
action! Not the generals alone, but the officers of every grade 
are found wanting. It takes vastly more time to master the tech- 
nique of the military profession than the civilian can conceive. 
The supposition that a tailor, because he is accustomed to hand- 
ling shears, would be capable of performing a delicate surgical 
operation would be no more absurd than the pretensions of most 
of our civil war generals to military efficiency. The result was 
a long drawn out bloody conflict, brutal in character, with worse 
atrocities committed by irregular troops in the border states of 
Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee than any that the world has 
seen since the French and Indian wars. 

Suppose, now, that we should be called upon to raise an army, 
not of north to meet south, nor of east to meet west, but of the 
whole country to meet some other country having an organized 
modern army. Could we do more than repeat our civil war per- 
formance in numbers and efficiency? How much would it avail 
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us if we did duplicate our civil war performance? Even sup 
posing we should raise twice the number of men in half the time? 
Would the army we should then have be able to cope with an in 
vader’s army? That is a question which our military history 
ean and should answer. All that is needed is that the truth be 
told about the civil war. 

The third function of military history is to state the conse 
quence of wars. 

We have seen, in the past, whole peoples reduced to serfdom 
by their conquerors. Indeed, in the nineteenth century, we have 
seen not one but many groups lose their national existence, their 
language, their customs, their right to educate their children in 
the manner, the language and the religion of their choice; and, 
last but not least, we have seen their ability to bear and rear 
progeny curbed or expanded by the decision of a longer or short 
er war. We in this country have been thus far so free to choose 
our circumstances, and have had so much room for expansion, 
that it is easy for us to forget this fact. Even the local conse 
quences of the civil war are forgotten. 

Take, for example, the wealth of the southern cotton states. 
Estimated at four billions in the census of 1860 it was estimated 
in 1870 at only two billions. The value of the liberated slaves 
may, it is true, explain the depreciation of two billions; but even 
taking this into consideration, the figures show a standstill for 
the decade, while in many northern states, for the same period, 
we find the wealth doubling and trebling. What does this sig 
nify? It signifies that in the conquered states, under the con- 
ditions imposed by the conquerors, men could not live and rear 
children as they liked. They had to emigrate or live under un- 
favorable conditions. 

The international moralist may contend that a knowledge of 
the benefits which would accrue to us from the imposition of our 
will upon a conquered people would be dangerous because it 
might very easily lead to the adoption of a policy of national 
aggression. But he should not forget, on the other hand, that a 
people ignorant of the results and consequences of war may be 
rudely awakened from their slumber of unpreparedness to learn 
by bitter experience what it means to a people to stagnate or to 
suffocate under the heel of a conqueror. 
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Here again I hold no special pleading, except to make known 
the facts of the case in each historical event. It may not be 
comfortable reading for either the northerner or the southern- 
er to be told the true consequences of the civil war, but it will 
be most wholesome. Facing the facts may disturb our self-com- 
placency, but a candid examination of the conditions of states 
which have been conquered, annexed or made colonies will at 
least warn us of the dangers of adopting as a national policy the 
pacifist doctrine of turning the other cheek, lest the smiter stay 
not his hand till he has knocked his victim down and trampled 
him under his feet. 

Americans, are, I believe, more ignorant of the facts of mili- 
tary history, than any people on the earth today. The Indian 
realized very well that if the white man, or another Indian 
tribe, came and settled near him the game would be killed off and 
he and his children would have no means of livelihood. The 
Englishman understands perfectly well that the future of his 
children depends upon his country’s ability to control the com- 
merece of the world. How many people in this country realize 
what the freedom of the Panama canal for American ships 
means to the next generation? How many know that a diplo- 
matie note which makes a demand is an act of war, — whether 
it leads to war or not?) How many know that a diplomatic note 
which yields an important right to another nation is a sacrifice, 
or willing surrender, of just so much of the future of the next 
generation? It may be a wise sacrifice because of inability to 
maintain in war the right which has been yielded, or it may be 
‘‘just’’ to surrender that right; but, however we look at interna- 
tional justice, we should not forget that the Englishman, the 
Frenchman, the German, the Russian, and the Japanese each 
looks upon whatever promotes the future of his nation and its 
progeny as a right, and that ‘‘right,’’ as he conceives it, he will 
enforee, by diplomacy if possible, but by war if necessary. 

I am quite aware that in what I have said I have Jaid myself 
open to the suspicion of being about to advocate, if not already 
covertly advocating, some form of preparedness. As a student 
of military history I have about as little respect for ‘‘prepared- 
ness’’ of the eleventh-hour sort now under public discussion as 
the devil is reputed to entertain for a death-bed repentance. 
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However, as I direct my thoughts towards the present squabble 
in Europe and see, as it were, the tenants on the ground floor 
and those on the second story and those across the street trying 
to evict the well-intrenched dwellers of the first story, and as | 
look down the street and see the shabby oriental quarters, teem 
ing with cramped life, where all eyes are fastened on the strug 
gle further up the street and voices are murmuring, ‘* Those 
rich people are not any better than we. Why should we pay 
them rent? Why should we go ill fed and have no place for our 
babies while they have everything?’’ and then —as I behold 
Unele Sam living on his farm in what used to be the heart of the 
forest but is now the heart of the city, his fool’s paradise pro 
tected by a high board fence placarded with signs saying ‘‘ Keep 
Out,’’ as I see all this, my heart sinks. As a student of military 
history I wish devoutly that Uncle Sam may learn what the 
present war is about, that he may realize how the struggle is be- 
ing gained here and lost there, that he may learn to see through 
the fol-de-rol that the combatants are passing off on him as 
‘facts about the war,’’ and, especially, that he may be brought 
to an appreciation of his own status as a military power. 

There is only one way that our Uncle Sam ean learn these 
things, and that is by having our historians awaken, as they are 
now awakening, to a sense of the function of military history, 
and to a sense of the vital importance to our people of having 
the exact truth told to them in regard to war. 

A. L. Concer 

ARMY SERVICE SCHOOLS 

Fort LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 











THE ORGANIZATION OF THE BRITISH FUR TRADE, 
1760-1800 


Until the close of the eighteenth century, the history of the 
region drained by the great lakes and the upper Mississippi 
river was to a very large degree the history of the fur trade, and 
in some parts of the northwest, the industry continued well 
down into the nineteenth century. The story of this wilderness 
traffic constitutes a most fascinating chapter in American his- 
tory, although as a matter of fact it has received little serious 
study. The trade which was carried on from the time of the 
explorer’s earliest visits until the white settler finally occupied 
the Indians’ hunting grounds was as varied in its nature as its 
history was long. All sorts and conditions of people have from 
time to time been interested in the traffic in furs: French cour- 
eurs de bois who entered the wilderness from Canada during the 
early days; Dutch settlers who lived upon the frontier of New 
York; Pennsylvania farmers dwelling upon the outskirts of that 
colony; as well as influential merchants who had their head- 
quarters in Montreal, New York, Paris, and London. The char- 
acter of the establishments for the conduct of the peltry trade 
ranged all the way from the isolated houses of the frontiersmen 
of Pennsylvania and New York in pre-revolutionary days, to the 
French West India company, the mighty Hudson’s bay and 
North-west companies, and the organization founded by John 
Jacob Astor in the early part of the nineteenth century. French, 
British, and American traders in turn held sway over the region 
of the great lakes, not only directing its commerce, but control- 
ling the destinies of its native inhabitants as well. The period 
of Frenck ascendancy in the northwest fur trade began with the 
earliest exploration of the region and continued until the mili- 
tary conquest of Canada by the English, which was consummat- 
ed in the year 1760. From the time of the overthrow of French 
dominion in North America, until the close of the war of 1812, 
British merchants maintained the ascendanéy in the great lakes’ 
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region, or the ‘‘upper country,’’ as it was more commonly ealled. 
With the founding of the American fur company by John Jacob 
Astor in 1816, shortly after the close of the war of 1812, began 
the period of American influence in the trade of the northwest, 
or rather in that part of it which was carried on within the limits 
of the United States, and this influence continued until the in- 
dustry itself finally disappeared before the onward march of the 
white settlers. 

To one who studies the fur trade as it was conducted during 
the third or American phase of its history, traces of the pre- 
ceding French and British periods are clearly discernible, for 
the industry was permanently affected by each of the various in- 
fluences to which it was subjected from time to time. French 
influence continued even after 1760 in the persons of those who 
performed the menial labor incidental to the conduct of the trade, 
as well as of many small traders who dealt directly with the 
savages in the wilderness; British influence continued to make 
itself felt after 1815 in the business organization which was de- 
veloped after the conquest of Canada. The voyageurs who nav- 
igated the canoes of the American fur company upon the lakes 
and rivers of the northwest were relics of the French régime, 
while Astor’s company was itself the natural outgrowth of the 
business methods which had been developed by British mer- 
chants during the preceding period. The picturesque French- 
Canadian coureurs de bois and voyageurs have often been de- 
scribed, but comparatively little attention has been directed to- 
ward the less romantic but equally important activities of the 
British merchants who came to Canada after the conquest. It 
will be the purpose of the present paper to describe briefly the 
nature of the business organization which was developed by 
British merchants for the conduct of the fur trade and which 
was centered in Canada, in the city of Montreal. 

In order to understand the character of the British trade dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth century, however, some ac- 
count of conditions under the French régime is first necessary, 
as well as a brief discussion of the changes wrought by the con- 
quest of Canada. The period preceding 1760 witnessed an in- 
tense rivalry between the French and British for the control of 
the fur trade of the interior as well as for political ascendancy 
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over the Indian tribes dwelling in the region of the great lakes 
and in the Mississippi valley. At the outset, the geographical 
situation favored the French, who planted themselves upon the 
shores of the St. Lawrence river, which formed a natural gate- 
way to the interior of the continent. The French government 
at first cherished the fond hope of founding a populous colony 
in Canada and an effort was made to prevent settlers from go- 
ing into the wilderness of the upper country for the purpose of 
trading with the Indians. An annual fair was established at 
Montreal in the expectation that the tribes dwelling on the dis- 
tant shores of the great lakes would bring thither their furs 
and peltries to sell, thus rendering it unnecessary for the Cana- 
dian settlers to enter the forest in search of them. This plan, 
though apparently feasible, failed when put into practice. Ev- 
ery summer large numbers of savages came down from the up- 
per country to barter their furs at the fair at Montreal, but it 
was not long before traders began to station themselves on the 
river above the city, where they intercepted the Indians as the 
latter came down in canoes and obtained the choicest furs be- 
fore their rivals lower down the stream had an opportunity to 
compete with them.’ 

The Canadian traders were not content to confine their activ- 
ities to the vicinity of Montreal and it was not long before the 
younger and more adventurous. members of the population be- 
gan to take to the woods in order to carry on the traffic in furs. 
Inasmuch as this practice was contrary to the policy of the gov- 
ernment, an effort was made to prevent a general exodus of the 
most valuable element of the Canadian population by granting a 
limited number of licenses for carrying on the trade of the inter- 
ior. This plan failed, however, to check the migration into the 
wilderness; and in spite of all the efforts of the government, 
there arose a class of forest rangers or coureurs de bois, who 
were destined to play an important part in the fur trade during 
the French régime as well as during the years which followed.’ 
The coureurs de bois were bold and daring to a degree and they 
accommodated themselves readily to the wilderness life, coming 

1 Francis Parkman, The old régime in Canada (Frontenae ed. — Boston, 1905), 
2: 102-104. 

2 Ibid., 2: 104, 109-115. 
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to resemble in many respects the savages with whom they lived, 
and with whom, indeed, they often intermarried. In spite of 
the fact that the authorities endeavored to prevent the young 
men of Canada from migrating into the wilderness and adopted 
regulations from time to time for the purpose of restraining 
their actions, it was through the medium of this body of forest 
rangers that the French were able to acquire an ascendancy over 
the Indians of the great lakes’ region and the Mississippi valley 
and to maintain it until after the conquest of Canada by the 
British. 

The struggle between the French and English in North Amer- 
ica which culminated in the seven years’ war was really a strug- 
gle for the fur trade and for the control of the Indian tribes of 
the interior. During the closing years of the seventeenth cen 
tury, the French, alarmed by the encroachments of the British, 
began to build stockaded forts at strategic points in the interior 
in order to preserve the peltry trade, as well as the friend- 
ship of the Indians, upon which the former so vitally depended. 
But nothing daunted, British traders from the seaboard colonies 
continued to push across the mountains into the hinterland 
which was claimed by the French, where they caused the latter 
a great deal of annoyance.* In 1748, traders from Virginia and 
Pennsylvania established a post at Pickawillany, on the Big 
Miami river.’ This establishment threatened the trade which 
was dependent upon Detroit and continued to be a thorn in the 
side of the French until 1752, when a foree of French and In- 

5 Frederick J. Turner, ‘‘ The character and influence of the Indian trade in Wis 
eonsin,’’ in Johns Hopkins university, Studies in historical and political science 
(Baltimore, 1891), 573. 

4De Noyan to the French minister, August 24, 1741, in State historical society of 
Wisconsin, Collections (Madison, 1906), 17: 358; Memoir of De Raymond to the 
French minister, November 2, 1747, ibid., 474; Peter Wraxall, Abridgment of the 
Indian affairs contained in four folio volumes, transacted in the colony of New York, 
from the year 1678 to the year 1751, edited by Charles H. MeIwain (Harvard his 
torical studies, vol. 21— New York, 1915), xvi. In his introduction to Wraxall’s 
Abridgment of Indian affairs, Mr. MeTlwain makes a careful study of the early fur 
trade, devoting particular attention to the subject of the rivalry between the English 
and the French. This discussion constitutes the best study of the political aspects 
of the peltry trade which has yet appeared. 


5 Justin Winsor, The Mississippi basin, the struggle in America between England 
and France, 1697-1763 (Boston and New York, 1898), 249. 
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dians reduced the post and seized the English traders who were 
stationed there.® 

A still more serious menace to the French peltry trade was the 
commerce which the English carried on with the Indians by way 
of Albany and the Mohawk river. Very few New York traders 
penetrated the interior, it is true, but they dealt with the remote 
tribes of the upper country through the Iroquois, who controlled 
the route from the Hudson river to the lakes and played the réle 
of middlemen between the English and the Indians of the in- 
terior. Notwithstanding the readiness with which the French 
traders accommodated themselves to Indian manners and cus- 
toms, the British possessed one very marked advantage over 
their rivals, for with the exception of powder, their goods were 
very much cheaper than those which were imported from France. 
It was this fact which enabled the Iroquois to carry on a trade 
which was advantageous to all parties concerned with the excep- 
tion of the French.’ Indeed, so much more reasonable in price 
were the British goods, that French merchants opened up an il- 
licit trade with the colony of New York, which all efforts on the 
part of the British authorities failed wholly to suppress; and 
for many years French traders purchased British goods which 
they carried to Canada and bartered with the Indians, still reap- 
ing a larger profit than if they had used merchandise of their 
own manufacture. Thus it was that in spite of many handi- 
caps, the British were able to challenge the commercial suprem- 
acy of their rivals in the interior of the continent, long before 
the military power of the French was broken. 

Furthermore, the manner in which the Canadian peltry trade 
was conducted is of great importance in this connection. The 
posts of the interior were exploited in different ways.’ There 

6 Duquesne to the French minister, October 25, 1752, in Wisconsin historical 
society Collections, 18: 128; Wraxall, Abridgement of Indian affairs, xvii. 

7 Ibid., xl-xlv. See also the document itself, passim. 

8 Ibid., lxiv-lxxxi; Sir William Johnson, ‘‘ Review of the trade and affairs of the 
Indians in the northern district of America,’’ in Documents relative to the colonial 
history of the state of New York (Albany, 1856), 7: 954. 

9 See Gage’s report entitled ‘‘A list and account of the posts where the trade with 
the savages was carried on in the upper country, March 20th, 1762,’’ accompanying 
his letter to Amherst, of the same date, in Collections and researches made by the 


Michigan pioneer and historical society (Lansing, 1892), 19: 21; also, Bougainville’s 
Memoir, written in 1757, in Wisconsin historical society Collections, 18: 167. 
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were first of all the free posts, at which the trade might be ear 
ried on by any one who obtained a license for the purpose from 
the proper authorities. The free posts included Detroit, Michil- 
limackinae, Ouiatanon, on the Wabash river, and an establish- 
ment upon the Miami.’® Secondly, there were the king’s posts, 
including Toronto, Cataraqui, Niagara, Presqu’ Isle, and Fort 
Duquesne, besides others of less importance. At these places 
the trade was carried on in behalf of the king, from whose maga- 
zines the merchandise used was supplied; but all accounts agree 
that it was unprofitable by reason of the manner in which it was 
conducted. Bougainville says in his Memoir, compiled in 1757, 
‘‘The traffic at these posts is very burdensome for the king, who 
always loses, and it is carried on only in order to preserve the 
good-will of the savages; but the storekeepers and commandants 
take care to enrich themselves.’’*' Finally, a certain number 
of posts were leased to individuals, who enjoyed exclusive rights 
to the trade within their respective limits. Among the leased 
posts were Temiscaminque, Sault Ste. Marie, Kaministiquia, 
Chequamegon, La Baye, and St. Joseph’s. The rents charged 
for the exclusive rights to the trade of these posts ranged from 
3,000 to 25,000 livres a year. 

Under the French system, competition prevailed only at a 
comparatively small number of posts, the trade of the remainder 
being monopolized either by the crown or by a small number of 
lessees. Certain among the French themselves recognized the 
inherent defect in this system of monopolies and they urged that 
as the leases of the various posts expired, the license system 
should be substituted, in order that free competition might pre- 
vail as at the posts of Michillimackinae and Detroit. La Galis- 
soniere, at one time governor of Canada, pointed out in 1748 that 
many merchants, owing to the high prices which they had paid 
for their leases, were obliged to charge excessive rates for the 
articles which they sold the Indians, and could import only small 
quantities of goods to the interior, adding that ‘‘They thereby 
reduced the savages to despair and compelled them to go to 
Chouaguen for goods which the English could not sell at the 


10 Gage included Ouiatanon and the establishment upon the Miami among the free 


posts, while Bougainville says that the trade at those places was leased to the com 
mandant. 


11 Wisconsin historical society, Collections, 18: 192. 
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same price as ours, had not the exclusive right to trade and the 
price of the leases increased ours.’’** The effect of King 
George’s war had been to increase the price of goods enormous- 
ly and as a result of these combined circumstances, the Indians 
complained loudly of the high rates charged them by French 
traders. After carefully considering the situation, La Galis- 
sioniére decided that it would be better to increase the number 
of free posts, in order that competition might be substituted for 
monopoly and in order that the price of goods might be lowered 
so as to bring back the savages ‘‘ who are all going to give them- 
selves to the English, unless we employ every means to keep 
them.’’'* Bougainville repeated the same idea in his memoir, 
when, in describing the trade at Niagara, one of the king’s posts, 
he said, ‘‘It would be well to make trade free, the competition 
between the merchants resorting there would render merchan- 
dise less dear.’’ He added that if the price of goods was not 
lowered sooner or later, the Indians would carry their peltry to 
Orange [Albany]. Another feature of the French system for 
the exploitation of the fur trade was the monopoly of the priv- 
ilege of exporting beaver skins, which was granted to the West 
India company in 1721." 

It will be evident from what has been said that at the begin- 
ning of the seven years’ war, the French traders were on the 
defensive, owing to the fact that English goods were cheaper than 
their own, and because the system whereby the peltry trade of 
Canada was exploited permitted monopolies and destroyed the 

12 La Galissoniére to the French minister, October 23, 1748, in Wisconsin histori- 
eal society, Collections, 17: 503. 

13 La Galissoniére to the French minister, October 23, 1748, in Wisconsin historical 
society, Collections, 17: 504. The governor proposed, however, to make an ex- 
ception of certain posts where the savages had not complained of the conduct of the 
lessees, and in the ease of those which were situated more remotely from the English. 

14 Bougainville’s Memoir in Pierre Margry, Relations et mémoires inédits pour ser- 
vir a l’histoire de la France dans les pays d’outre mer tirés des archives du ministére 
de la marine et des colonies (Paris, 1867), 64; Parkman, The old régime in Canada, 
2: 108, 109. It was provided that the government should from time to time deter- 
mine, in accordance with the conditions of the market, the quantity of beaver which 
the company should be obliged to receive from the traders for the purpose of ex- 
portation. Nevertheless, such a system for the exploitation of the fur industry was 


not in accordance with sound economic principles, and should be contrasted with the 
business methods of the British, which will be described later. 
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competition which appeared to be necessary in order to retain 
the allegiance of the Indians. Still another factor which should 
be mentioned is to be found in the native vigor and enterprise 
of the British, who were continually pressing onward across the 
Alleghanies and carrying on a trade from the post of Oswego 
which threatened French commercial ascendancy in a vital spot. 
The British traders were pressing hard upon the French and the 
correspondence of the Canadian authorities is filled with ex- 
pressions which reveal their apprehension concerning the activi- 
ties of their rivals. The only thing which held the British 
traders in check was the military barrier which France was able 
to maintain by means of the chain of posts stretching from 
Canada down into the Mississippi valley. 

It was not in the wilderness, however, but rather in the heart 
of Canada that the cause of the French traders was lost. The 
reduction of Quebee in 1759 and the capitulation of Montreal in 
1760 delivered the whole of the upper country and the Mississip- 
pi valley into the hands of the British, along with the peltry 
trade for which both sides had been contending for so many 
years. As soon as the British obtained military possession of 
Canada, the system of leased posts was abolished and all incum- 
brances to the fur traffic were removed, the traders, within cer- 
tain limits, being allowed to go where they chose.”® General 


16 Gage to Amherst, March 20, 1762 in Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 
19:17. Gage’s statement that ‘‘all Incumbrances upon Trade were removed’? re- 
quires some qualification. Certain posts upon the Saguenay river, usually referred 
to as the ‘‘king’s posts,’’ were leased in after years, as they had been during the 
French régime; and in 1802, MeTavish, Frobisher, and company purchased the lease 
of these posts on behalf of the North-west company. The trade in that quarter was 
relatively unimportant, however, as compared with that of the upper country. Alex 
ander Henry says that in 1765 ‘‘the exclusive trade of particular districts was cap- 
able of being enjoyed, in virtue of grants from military commanders.’’ Travels and 
adventures in Canada and the Indian territories between the years 1760 and 1776 
(Bain ed. — Boston, 1901), 183, 184. This system was only temporary however, and 
there is no evidence that it was even sanctioned by the British ministry, and as a 
general thing, the provisions of the proclamation of 1763 providing for a free and 
open trade was adhered to. It is also true that during the years immediately fol 
lowing the conquest, traders were not allowed to roam at will in the interior but 
were obliged to confine their activities to certain designated posts. See the lords 
of trade ‘‘Plan for the future management of Indian affairs,’’ dated July 10, 1764, 


15 The post of Oswego had been founded by the colony of New York in 1722 
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Gage, who was in command of the forces in Canada, disapproved 
of the manner in which the French had exploited the posts, be- 
lieving that the system of leases should be permanently abolish- 
ed, since the absence of competition forced the Indians to pay 
higher prices for their goods; while he was of the opinion that 
the French system of monopolies must have greatly injured the 
trade in general.’’ The proclamation of October 7, 1763, con- 
tained a provision which formally sanctioned the change in the 
method of conducting the fur trade which had been temporarily 
established upon the reduction of Canada.‘* The proclamation 
declared that the Indian trade should be free and open to all of 
his majesty’s subjects, provided that any person who desired to 
participate in it should first obtain a license from the governor 
or commander-in-chief of the colony wherein he resided, and 
give security for the observance of such rules as might be estab- 
lished for the regulation of the industry. The importance of 
this new enactment can searcely be over-emphasized; it meant 
that henceforth the old system of monopolies was to be abolished 
and that competition should prevail, in so far as the government 
had a voice in the matter. 

The reduction of Canada also meant the overthrow of the en- 
tire business organization which had been built up by French 
merchants in the days of the old régime. Henceforth, goods 
destined for use in the Indian trade would be imported from 
England, while the peltries for which they were exchanged would 
find their way to London instead of to Paris; all this was in ac- 
cord with the mercantile theory of the time, which regarded 
colonies as producers of raw materials and as consumers of 
goods manufactured in the mother country. The commerce of 
the French merchants was automatically ruined by the conquest 
of Canada, while the advantage passed to their competitors, who 
were entering the country even before the signing of the treaty 
of Paris. There were left in the Indian country, however, a 
great many engagés and small French traders, who must either 


in Clarence W. Alvord and Clarence E. Carter, The critical period, 1763-1765 (Illi- 
nots historical collections, vol. 10 — Springfield, 1915), 274, 279. 


17 Gage to Amherst, March 20, 1762, Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 
19: 17. 


18 Alvord and Carter, Critical period, 44. 
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accommodate themselves to the new order of things or seek new 
fields of endeavor. The easy-going disposition of the French- 
Canadian led him to choose the former alternative, and the re 
sult was that when the British merchant entered the country, he 
found ready to hand a large class of persons, skilled in the more 
or less technical processes of the trade, who formed a substrue 
ture upon which might be reared a stable business organization. 
The system of posts erected in the interior by the French was 
also at the disposal of the British when they arrived, and formed 
convenient centers of trade. 

With the capture of Quebee and the capitulation of Montreal, 
the political and military barrier which had hitherto restrained 
the rivals of the French was broken down and a wave of British 
traders swept into the Indian country. Their activities were 
temporarily checked, however, by the outbreak in 1763 of the 
Indian war known as the conspiracy of Pontiac. British traders 
at Michillimackinae and smaller posts scattered throughout the 
interior were plundered and murdered, as well as many who were 
on their way to the Indian country.*® The uprising was sup- 
pressed in the following year, however, and there was at once a 
second rush of traders into the region which had formerly been 
occupied by the French. The remaining years of the eighteenth 
century witnessed the most vigorous exploitation of the fur trade 
that had yet been seen, in spite of the fact that the revolutionary 
war broke out a decade later. The principal effect of the war 
was in reality, to throw the commerce of the entire northwest 
into the hands of the British traders operating from Canada, 
since the Americans were unable to break the line of commun- 
ication extending westward along the great lakes.”° American 
traders were in fact excluded from the northwest until after the 
surrender of the military posts on the frontier in 1796, and as a 
result, British merchants had a free field for the development of 

19 Johnson’s report, 1767, in New York colonial documents, 7: 962, 963; Parkman, 
Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian war after the conquest of Canada (Frontenac 
ed., 2 vols. — Boston, 1905). For a vivid account of the Indian uprising at Michilli 
mackinae, see Henry, Travels, 77-104. 

20The Haldimand papers, transcripts of which are to be found in the Canadian 
archives, series B, throw a great deal of light on the fur trade of the upper country 
during the period of the revolution. 
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their commerce during the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Very little is known concerning the early history of the mer- 
chants who came to Canada after 1760, and their rise to wealth 
and power can be traced only through such glimpses of their 
business activities as it is possible to obtain. Their vigor and 
industry, however, are amply attested by the rapid growth of the 
fur industry during the period of British rule in the northwest. 
Establishing their headquarters at the city of Montreal, they ex- 
tended their operations southwestward into the Illinois country, 
and westward into the wilderness beyond the Mississippi river ; 
while their representatives penetrated far into the country be- 
yond lake Superior, establishing posts in regions unknown to 
the French. From out this vast range of territory were annual- 
ly carried hundreds of thousands of furs of many varieties, in- 
cluding those of the beaver, marten, otter, mink, muskrat, rac- 
coon, and cat, along with the skins of the deer and the bear. 
Estimates as to the value of the furs annually exported from 
Canada to the London market during the period of the revolu- 
tion and the following decade vary somewhat, but it is probable 
that the annual returns did not fall far short of £200,000 ster- 
ling.** 

The merchandise for which the Indian exchanged his peltries 
included articles of a great many different sorts. Rum was an 
indispensable part of every trader’s outfit, without which he 
would never think of entering Indian country, while guns, or 
fusils, as they were commonly ealled, along with powder and shot, 
were important articles of trade since they furnished the sav- 
age with the means for carrying on his hunt. The ‘‘dry goods’’ 
which usually formed a part of the equipment included a great 
variety of manufactured articles, such as blankets, strouds,” 

21 This is probably not far from the correct figure for the decade between 1780 

and 1790. One estimate, made in 1790, gives the average annual value of the re- 
turns for the ten years preceding as £200,000, while another, based upon the returns 
for the five years preceding 1789, places the value of the annual imports of peltry 
from Canada at the same figure. See statement concerning the Canadian fur trade, 
‘*Communicated by Mr. Inglis of Mark Lane,’’ in Michigan pioneer and historical 
collections, 24: 686; ‘‘Importation of skins from Canada 1788 and sold in January, 


February and March 1789,’’ in Canadian archives, series Q, 43-2: 826. 
- < ‘<Strouds, probably the most important article in a trader’s outfit, were a kind 
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cotton cloth, kettles, knives, and tools of many sorts, as well as 
trinkets of all kinds, looking glasses, beads, arm bands, and the 
like.** All the dry goods as well as the guns and ammunition 
used in the Canada trade were of British manufacture. The 
quantity of goods used in the trade from year to year shows 
more variation than the returns in furs. A fair estimate of the 
value of the merchandise employed is to be obtained from the 
returns of Indian trade licenses issued in the province of Quebec 
between the years 1777 and 1790. The returns vary all the way 
from £41,355 currency in 1779, to £226,922 in 1783.** 

During the years when the British monopolized the northwest 
fur trade there was thus a continuous interchange of commodi- 
ties involving goods and furs to the value of thousands of pounds. 
Manufactured articles were being constantly transported from 
Great Britain to the innermost depths of the American forests, 
over distances aggregating thousands of miles, while the peltries 
for which they were exchanged were carried back over the same 
routes to London, the great fur market of the world. The ro- 
mantic contact between the wilderness trader and the Indian has 
generally furnished the principal theme for those who have un- 
dertaken to narrate the story of the traffic in furs; and the popu- 
lar conception of the fur trader is that of a man in buckskin 
shirt and raccoon cap, dispensing fire water and trinkets to gul- 
lible savages, and receiving in return furs worth ten times the 
goods offered in exchange. There is a tendency to forget that 
the barter which took place in the Indian country was only one 
incident in a long series of transactions which were necessary 
of coarse woolen cloth, so called from Stroud in England, where it 


tured.’’ Wraxall, Abridgment of Indian affairs, xuu, note 1. 
23 Wisconsin historical society, Collections, 19: 216-233. 


was manufac 


The accounts and inven 
tories contained in these pages indicate the sort of goods which were employed in the 
Indian trade. 

24 These returns of Indian trade licenses issued in the province of Quebee are 
found in the Canadian archives, and cover the period from 1777 to 1790, inclusive, 
with the exception of the years 1780 and 1784, for which they appear to be missing. 
The returns, which are in tabular form, include the names of the various merchants 
to whom licenses were issued, the names of their securities, the destination to which 
the goods were to be sent, the number of canoes, bateaux, and engagés included in 
the outfit, the quantity of liquor, guns, and ammunition carried, together with the 
estimated value of the whole cargo. This data constitutes an exceedingly valuable 

source for the study of the British fur trade during the period in question. 
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before the furs which the Indian gathered at his hunting grounds 
could be placed upon the world’s market. Putting the matter 
briefly, the question arises as to how the wilderness trader ob- 
tained the goods which he carried to the Indians, and how he dis- 
posed of the furs which he received in exchange. 

In the early days of the British period, traders frequently 
obtained their outfits in person at Montreal, or in New York; 
carried them to some post in the interior; bartered them with 
the Indians, assisted by a few clerks and interpreters; and car- 
ried the furs obtained back to market. Thus Alexander Henry 
in 1761 purchased an assortment of goods at Albany and at Mon- 
treal, personally supervised their transportation to Michilli- 
mackinae, and himself carried a portion of them into the interior, 
to be traded to the Indians. But for one man to obtain his goods 
in person and carry them to the interior involved .the loss of a 
great deal of time and rendered it impossible for the trader to 
spend each winter in the Indian country. Describing his oper- 
ations during these early years, Henry makes a significant state- 
ment. He says that in 1765 he began to prosecute the Indian 
trade anew, and that he purchased an outfit consisting of four 
canoe loads of goods, at twelve months’ credit, at the post of 
Michillimackinae.** This little incident reveals how there was 
being developed a complex mechanism of distribution, based up- 
on a division of labor, the function of which was to effect the 
interchange of peltry and merchandise which has been described. 

As a matter of fact, the group of men represented by the trad- 
er in the buckskin shirt and raccoon cap formed only one of a 
number of classes of persons who were interested in the peltry 
trade. Regarded collectively, the various groups constituted a 
business organization which extended from the city of London 
to the most remote depths of the North American wilderness. 
At the top of this vast industrial svstem were the great London 
firms, as, for example, those of Robert Hunter; Watson and 
Rashleigh; Dyer, Allan and company; Brickwood, Pattle and 
company; and Phyn, Ellice, and Inglis.** An enumeration of 


25 Henry, Travels, 183, 184. 

26 The names of the London merchants engaged in the fur trade may be obtained 
from business correspondence and also from memorials drawn up from time to time 
and submitted to the ministry; as for example, those addressed to Lord Shelburne in _ 
1783, to be found in the Lansdowne manuscript, 72: 455-458; 459-462. 
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the London houses interested in the northwest fur trade would 
include the names of many of the great merchants of the United 
Kingdom, men who did not hesitate to apply to his majesty’s 
ministers in their own interests or those of their correspondents 
on the other side of the water. 

Next in order came the great mereantile houses of Montreal, 
firms often referred to collectively as the ‘‘merechants of Montre- 
al,’’ whose business formed the backbone of Canadian commerce. 
A complete list of the firms with business headquarters at Mon- 
treal would include the names of men famous in the history of 
the great lakes’ region, such as Isaac Todd and James MeGill, 
of the firm of Todd and MeGill; Benjamin and Joseph Frobish- 
er; David McCrae; Alexander Henry; William Grant; Simon 
MeTavish; William Kay; and a score of others.** Many of the 
great fur barons of Montreal were Seotchmen, who had come to 
Canada soon after the conquest and supplanted the French mer- 
chants who had hitherto reaped the benefits of the peltry trade 
of the great lakes and upper Mississippi. While the origin of 
these Scotch merchants is obscure, their steady rise to wealth 
and power may be readily traced in the industry which under- 
went such a marvelous development at their hands. 

A step further down in this commercial hierarchy were the 
merchants who were located at Michillimackinae and Detroit and- 
supplied outfits to those who traded at the various dependencies 
of these posts scattered throughout the interior. These mer- 
chants were men of lesser means, usually, than the members of 
the Montreal firms, though it is impossible to draw an absolutely 
clear line of demarkation between the two groups. It is very 
probable that certain of the Montreal concerns supplied outfits 
directly to the small traders, who went among the Indians, 
through representatives at the wpper posts; still there were 
numerous merchants who made their headquarters at Michilli- 
mackinac and Detroit and acted as middlemen between the Mon- 
treal firms and the petty traders dwelling in the interior. A 


27 Most of the names given above are selected from a number which appear in a 


list appended to a memorial addressed to Sir John Johnson, dated April 4, 1786 
Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 11: 484. It is very probable that the re 
turns of Indian trade licenses in the Canadian archives include the names of practi 
cally all of the merchants of Montreal who were engaged in the fur trade betweer 
1777 and 1790. 
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great many of the traders established at these two posts were 

French who had simply remained in their places after the con- 

quest and accommodated themselves to the new commercial sys- 
tem which was inaugurated by the British.** 

Still a fourth group may be distinguished, made up of traders 
who spent the greater part of each year in the Indian country, 
dealing with the savages at the dependencies of Detroit and 
Michillimackinae. Probably the greater number of these small 
traders scattered throughout the interior were French-Cana- 
dians who had gone out into the wilderness as traders and 
engagés during the French régime and remained after the com- 
ing of the British.*® There were in addition, however, numerous 
petty traders of English, Scotch, and Irish descent, some of 
whom had entered the forest from love of adventure, while oth- 
ers had been obliged to leave their homes for other and more 
urgent reasons.” Here again, however, it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish sharply between the merchants having their headquar- 
ters at the upper posts and the traders who wintered in the In- 
dian country, as many of those who had establishments at Mich- 
illimackinae or Detroit and imported goods directly from Mon- 
treal, went in person to the interior to spend the winter and bar- 
gain with the Indians. 

. Though it is possible to enumerate roughly four classes of fur 
traders, as has been attempted above, only in the case of the Lon- 
don merchants is it possible to say with accuracy that any trader 
belonged to a distinct class. The large companies at Mon- 
treal, the merchants stationed at the upper posts, and the trad- 





28 See ‘‘List of the proprietors of the general store at Michilimackinac, the num- 
ber of canoes each person has put in, their supposed value, and the present residence 
of each proprietor,’’ in Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 9: 658. From 
the names which are included in this list, it would appear that at least three fourths 
of the merchants belonging to the ‘‘ general store’’ were of French extraction. 

29 General Gage said at the time of the conquest that there were some hundreds of 
these French among the distant Indians, who he never supposed would return 
to their original homes in lower Canada. Gage to Amherst, March 20, 1762, Michi- 
gan pioneer and historical collections, 19: 17. In a list of passes granted by Lieuten- 
ant Governor Hamilton of Detroit between July 2 and August 15, 1777, are given the 
names of twenty-four traders operating in the region dependent upon that post, twen- 
ty of whom appear to have been French. Canadian archives, series 8, Indian affairs. 

30 Hamilton to Dartmouth, August 29 to September 2, 1776, in Michigan pioneer 
and historical collections, 10: 267. 
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ers who actually went into the Indian country did not form three 
separate and distinct classes but rather blended into one anoth 
er.’ At the same time, while not strictly accurate, a classifica- 
tion such as the one attempted is convenient to bear in mind 
when considering the relationships between the various groups 
of persons engaged in the fur trade. Such a classification also 
serves to emphasize the fact that the term ‘‘fur trader”’ is capa 
ble of being used in more than one sense; for there was a wide 
gulf, socially and commercially, between the great London mer 
chant who did not hesitate to communicate his wishes to the 
king’s representatives, or the merchant at Montreal who spent 
his days in a counting house, and the petty trader who roamed 
the interior, living more like a savage than a white man. 
Taking up for consideration the manner in which these differ- 
ent groups of merchants and traders codperated, it will be con 
venient to begin by describing the business relationship which 
subsisted between the small trader living in the remote interior 
and the merchant who made his headquarters at Michillimackinac 
or Detroit.** These two posts, which have been so frequently 
mentioned, formed the general rendezvous of those who ranged 
over the vast region drained by the great lakes and the upper 
Mississippi. Thither each summer came the traders from their 
respective wintering grounds to dispose of their furs and secure 
new outfits. A trader coming in from the Illinois country to 
Michillimackinae, it will be assumed, went to the merchant at 
that post with whom he was in the habit of dealing, and pre 
sented a memorandum of certain articles which he desired for 
his trade the following winter. If the merchant considered his 
credit good, he made up an outfit of the goods desired and turned 
it over to his customer at a certain price, with the understanding 
that the latter should settle for it when he brought in his returns 
the following season. When the trader came in from his winter- 
ing ground in the following spring with the peltry he had sue- 
ceeded in obtaining from the Indians, he might either sell his 


81 It is also extremely probable that there were occasional shiftin 
to another. 


gs from one group 


82 In the description of the business organization of the fur trade which follows, it 
will be assumed for the sake of convenience that there are in existence the four gro Ips 
which have been mentioned. 
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returns in the open market at Michillimackinae and then settle 
with his outfitter, or he might turn them over to the latter at the 
market price, the proceeds to be applied on his account. Still 
another alternative was open to him, for, instead of disposing of 
his furs at Michillimackinae, he might consign them to Montreal 
or even to London, at his own risk, in order to obtain the advan- 
tage of the higher prices which they might be expected to bring 
in those markets. In ease he decided to send his returns down 
from the upper country for sale, his outfitter very probably acted 
as his agent in the transaction. But no matter how the returns 
in furs were disposed of, the small trader almost invariably ob- 
tained each season’s outfit on credit. The relationship which 
has just been described was not always characteristic of the trade 
carried on in the upper country, for many of the outfitters at 
Michillimackinae and Detroit traded to the interior on their own 
account through the medium of hired clerks, who had no interest 
in the goods which they carried out to exchange for furs. 

The connection between the Montreal firm and the merchant 
at Detroit or Michillimackinac was rather similar to that 
which existed between the latter and the trader in the In- 
dian country, which has just been described. “The goods which 
were imported into the upper country were obtained through the 
medium of the great Montreal houses, who impoiied them from 
England on commission, and supplied them to the merchant at 
the upper post at a certain ‘‘advance’’ on the sterling cost.” 
There were certain articles of merchandise, however, known as 
‘‘eash goods,’’ such as rum, for example, for which the Montreal 
outfitter was obliged to pay ready money; and he charged the 
merchant interest on all goods of this sort which were furnished 
on credit.** The outfits which were consigned to the merchants in 
the upper country were forwarded by the Montreal firm at the 

33 William Robertson of Detroit, in describing the manner in which the merchants 
at that place obtained their goods, said, ‘‘They send their orders to an Agent at 
Montreal, who imports them under their marks and on their account and risk on Com- 
mission.’’ Minutes of proceedings of committee of council, October 24, 1788 in 
Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 11: 631. Some merchants, however, in- 
stead of ordering their goods from England, might obtain them from a stock already 
on hand at Montreal, but on the same terms. 


34 See ‘‘articles of agreement between Richard Dobie and James Grant, merchants 
of Montreal,’’ in notarial records, archives of Montreal, Beek, 1787, no. 254. 
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expense of the buyer, who was obliged to assume the risk attend 
ant upon their transportation. The agent at Montreal superin 
tended the business of making up the outfits, however, a task 
which involved the supervision of a good many details of one 
sort and another.* First of all, canoes or bateaux must be se- 
cured for the transportation of the merchandise and men must 
be found to navigate them. These engagés, as they were called, 
were usually obtained at Montreal, or in the little parishes in 
that vicinity, and when a man was hired, it was necessary to 
enter into a contract, or engagement, with him before a notary 
public; this matter was attended to by the correspondent at 
Montreal. Moreover, provisions for the voyage had to be se 
eured and certain articles advanced to the engagé for his per- 
sonal use, the amount being charged against his wages. During 
the period before 1790, it was necessary to secure a license be- 
fore any goods might be sent into the Indian country. A series 
of rapids rendered the St. Lawrence river just above Montreal 
unnavigable, so the goods had to be carried in carts to Lachine, 
whence the brigades were accustomed to depart for the upper 
posts. All these details were attended to by the Montreal con- 
cern and the expense involved was charged to the account of the 
customer at Detroit or Michillimackinaec. In addition to the ser 
vices which have been enumerated, the firm at Montreal acted in 
the capacity of banker for its customers. Thus, if a merchant at 
Michillimackinae desired to pay the wages of his engagés, or 
meet any other obligation in fact, he might draw upon his agent 
at Montreal in favor of the person to whom he was making the 
remittance and thus the conduct of his business was greatly fa- 
cilitated.** 


$5 In the manuscript collection of the Toronto public library, B75: 170-241, are a 
number of accounts between David McCrae and company and William Kay of dates 
ranging from 1778 to 1782. The firm of David McCrae and company had its head 
quarters at Michillimackinac, being a partner in the general store established at that 
post in 1779, while William Kay belonged to a Montreal firm. These accounts throw 
a great deal of light upon the business methods of the fur trade and are the source 
from which many of the details in the following description have been derived. 

36 See, for example, Reeves to Grant, Campion and company, August 31, 1794, in 
the Baby collection, at the Bibliothéque St. Sulpice, Montreal. The manuscripts in 
the Baby collection contain a mass of correspondence and miscellaneous documents 
relating to the fur trade carried on from Michillimackinac, which constitutes an ex 


tremely valuable sourée for one studying the economic aspects of the industry 
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Besides supplying goods to the merchants in the upper coun- 
try, the Montreal firm also acted as agent for the returns in pel- 
try which were sent down from time to time, either in sailing 
vessels by way of the lakes or by canoe down the Ottawa or 
Grand river. The merchant usually consigned the peltry he had 
on hand to his agent, who was instructed either to sell it as ad- 
vantageously as possible in the market at Montreal, or to ship it 
to England to be sold in the London market. In the latter case, 
the merchant in the upper country relied upon his correspondent 
to see that the furs were properly packed and shipped abroad, 
the latter in turn consigning them to his London correspondent, 
who assumed responsibility for placing them upon the market. 
Whichever method was followed, the merchant at Montreal sim- 
ply acted in the capacity of agent for his customer and the furs 
remained the property of the latter until they. were actually 
sold.*’ Furs, it should be said, were always a saleable commod- 
ity, and merchants both at the upper posts and at Montreal fre- 
quently speculated in them, in the hope of being able to dispose 
of them at a profit. 

The terms of an agreement formed between a concern in the 
upper country and a Montreal firm will serve as a concrete illus- 
tration of the relationship which has just been described in a 
more general way.” At the time of the revolution, David Mc- 
Crae, John Kay, Peter Barthe, and Charles Gratiot were asso- 
ciated in a joint concern having headquarters at Michillimac- 
kinae, and operating under the name of David McCrae and com- 
pany, their Montreal correspondent being the firm of William 
and John Kay. On April 6, 1778, David MeCrae and company 
entered into a contract with the Montreal house, by which the 
latter agreed, for the space of three years, to furnish them with 
such merchandise as they might require for carrying on their 

37 Reeves to Grant, Campion, and company, July 9, 1794, Baby collection ; ‘‘ Account 
Sales of Furrs, &e., received p the Betsy Capt» William Boyd from Montreal & 
sold by order of Messrs, William and John Kay for Account of David McCrae & 
Co.— London 6 May 1779 p Robert Hunter.’’ Toronto public library, manuscript 
collection, B75: 240; examination of William Robertson, October 25, 1788, Michigan 
pioneer and historical collections, 11: 631. 

88 Agreement for the Indian trade between David McCrae and company of Michil- 


limackinae and William and John Kay of Montreal, April 6, 1778. Toronto public 
library, manuscript collection, B. 75: 168. 
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trade; to make up the outfits and send them off each year; to ad- 
vance the money necessary to engage men, and purchase provi- 
sions and canoes; and in short, to transact all the business inci- 
dental to their trade at Montreal. David McCrae and company 
agreed to pay for the goods furnished them at the rate of fifty 
per cent Halifax advance on their sterling cost, and in case Wil- 
liam and John Kay were obliged to supply any ‘‘cash goods,’’ 
the Michillimackinae house was to pay for them, together with 
interest from the time of purchase at the rate of six per cent. 
Interest was likewise to be paid on all cash advanced for the 
wages of engagés, and for the purchase of provisions, canoes, 
ete. David McCrae and company agreed to furnish their corre- 
spondents with a memorandum of such goods as they might 
require in September of each year, when the merchandise should 
be set aside for their account, to be delivered the following sea- 
son. They also agreed, on their part, to consign the whole of 
their returns in furs to William and John Kay. The value of 
the peltry was to be estimated by James McGill and John Por- 
teous, of Montreal, and William and John Kay had the option 
of taking it at the appraised value, or of disposing of it to who- 
ever would give that amount, or more. Taking into account the 
distances involved in the conduct of the fur trade and the diffi- 
culty of communication, the advantages of such an arrangement 
are obvious. The agreement served as a guarantee to David 
McCrae and company that they would be supplied each season 
with the goods necessary for their trade, and also as an assur- 
ance that their interests at Montreal would be properly cared 
for, thus enabling them to devote their entire attention to their 
affairs at Michillimackinae and its dependencies. 

A series of letters written during the year 1794 by John 
Reeves, a merchant at Michillimackinac, to the Montreal firm of 
Grant, Campion, and company, serves to throw a number of in- 
teresting side lights on the trade of the upper country and a brief 
summary of the contents will perhaps illustrate further the state- 
ments made in the more or less general description which has 
been attempted.” Although no correspondence of the Montreal 
firm is available, it is possible by means of that of Reeves alone 


39 These letters are contained in the Baby collection, which has already been 
mentioned. 
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to form a rather clear conception of the nature of the business 
relations subsisting between himself and his agents. Reeves 
had his headquarters at Michillimackinae, where he made up out- 
fits which he supplied to the traders going out into the Indian 
country each fall, and received the returns which were carried 
back in the spring. Grant, Campion, and company acted as his 
agents at Montreal, forwarding the goods which he needed in 
his trade and caring for the furs which he consigned to them 
for sale. 

In his first letter, which is dated June 17, 1794, Reeves has 
little news of interest for his correspondents. None of the trad- 
ers have come in from the wintering ground as yet; but he fears 
lest those who have been in the lake Superior country and the 
Mississippi have not done very well, and that some have not even 
made sufficient returns to pay their engagés. There is still no 
news from the Indian country four days later, when he writes 
to inform his correspondents that he is drawing on them for the 
wages of two of his men who are in Montreal. By July 6, how- 
ever, the traders are beginning to come in with their returns and 
his forebodings are justified, for Papin and Roy, two traders 
whom he has supplied with goods, have brought in few furs, so 
much the worse for Reeves himself and those to whom he is in- 
debted. Three days later, on July 9, he sends his first consign- 
ment of furs, consisting of twenty-nine packs, down to Montreal 
by way of the Grand river, the canoe being in charge of his 
French-Canadian guide Brée. The shipment is directed to 
Grant, Campion, and company, whom he authorizes to sell the 
furs as advantageously as possible, and he also asks for inform- 
ation concerning the state of the market, in order that he may 
govern his business dealings at Michillimackinae accordingly. 
The furs which Reeves is sending down are some he has pur- 
chased from Roy and Benito, who are just in from the wintering 
ground, and he has been obliged to pay rather dearly for them. 
Notwithstanding their price, the furs come to only a little over 
9,665 livres while the amount which the traders originally owed 
him was 34,000 livres, but it is the best he has been able to do. 
He is also sending down a remittance of 8,728 livres which he de- 
sires placed to his credit, in the form of a draft given by a Mr. 
Todd, to whom Papin, the trader mentioned in a previous letter, 
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sold his furs.*° He has heard no news as yet from Tabeau, 
another of his customers, and rather dreads his arrival, fearing 
he may have done no better than those who have already come 
in. On August 19, Reeves makes another remittance to Grant, 
Campion, and company; and while it is about all they may ex- 
pect from him this year, he hopes that he may be able to settle 
his account in full the following season. There is still no news 
of Tabeau and a good many are of the opinion that he will not 
come in to the post at all, but Reeves himself has not given up all 
hope. He has decided that his furs may as well be sold in Mon- 
treal as they are too few to make it worth while to ship them to 
London on his account. Also, can Grant, Campion, and com- 
pany supply an outfit of two canoes next spring, which two trad- 
ers resorting to the post have asked him to furnish? While their 
credit is good, he does not desire to enter into any definite agree 
ment with them until he shall hear from Montreal. By August 
31, the long-awaited Tabeau has at last come in, and Reeves has 
been obliged to buy his furs, fearing that otherwise they might 
be sold to some one else, in which case he might get nothing for 
himself. The peltry purchased from Tabeau, together with a 
few beaver which he has picked up at a low price, is being made 
up into packs which will be sent down to Montreal, this time by 
way of the lakes instead of the Grand river. The debts which 
Papin and Tabeau still owe him are giving him considerable 
anxiety as he fears that they will not be discharged for a long 
time. They owe Reeves himself 28,715 livres while they are in- 
debted to their other creditors to the amount of at least 36,000 
livres. The details contained in this correspondence are in 
themselves of little importance, but collectively, they throw con- 
siderable light upon certain business aspects of the fur trade, 
illustrating as they do the character of the relationship between 
the Michillimackinae merchant and the Montreal concern, while 


40 This transaction illustrates the principle of dernier equipement, or *‘ 


Privilege of 
last Outfitter & Canoe-men.’’ Because of the very 


considerable risk which the 
merchant was obliged to assume when he advanced goods to a trader, there grew up a 
‘*Law of custom’’ which gave the merchant a lien on the returns which the customer 
was able to acquire, after the wages of the canoe men had been paid. Michigan 
pioneer and historical collections, 11: 475. 


Thus when the trader Papin sold his furs 
to Todd, the latter gave a draft which was placed to the account of Reeves, who had 
furnished a part of Papin’s outfit. 
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at the same time they reveal some of the troubles and anxieties 
which harassed those who were engaged in the industry. The 
life of the fur trader was by no means all romance. 

Just as the Montreal concern acted as agent for the merchants 
and traders in the upper country, so the London merchant per- 
formed a similar service for his correspondents in Montreal. 
Besides supplying his customers with goods, he superintended 
the marketing of the furs which were exported from Canada, see- 
ing that they were properly unloaded and stored away in ware- 
houses and later preparing them for the annual fur sales. The 
expense items which the London merchant charged in his ‘‘ac- 
count of sales’’ were for unpacking, trimming, beating, sorting, 
lotting, telling, and so forth. In brief, the London firm trans- 
acted all the business incidental to the marketing of the furs, for 
which service a commission was charged on the proceeds of the 
sale as well as interest on sums of money which it was necessary 
to advance from time to time.* 

From the foregoing description, it is apparent that practically 
every step in the entire process known as the fur trade was based 
upon credit. The merchants of Montreal almost invariably ob- 
tained their supplies from the London firms on credit, making 
the goods up into outfits which they advanced to their customers 
at the upper posts.** In the spring the small trader came in to 
Michillimackinae or Detroit from the Indian country with his 
peltry and set out again in the late summer or fall, with an outfit 
obtained from the merchant with whom he dealt, still on credit. 
The proceeds derived from the sale of the furs he carried in with 
him were almost invariably used to pay for the outfit which had 
been secured the preceding season and which had been consumed 
during the past winter in trading for the same peltry which he 

41 Brickwood, Pattle and company’s account ‘‘Sales of 3 Bales of Furrs I. G. R. 
received of the Indian Trader Capt» John Edwards from Montreal, by address of 
Messrs Grant, Campion & Co. Merchts. there on the proper Accot. & Risque of 
W™, Grant Esqr of three Rivers,’’ London, April 20, 1793. Baby ecolleetion; ‘‘ Ac- 
count Sales of Furrs &e received p the Betsy Capt» William Boyd from Montreal 
& sold by order of Messrs William and John Kay for Account of David MeCrae 


& Co— London, 6. May 1779, p Robert Hunter.’’ Toronto public library, manu- 
script collection, B75: 240. 


42 Memorandum relative to the trade of the upper country, undated, in Michigan 
pioneer and historical collections, 10: 272. 
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carried in with him.** Considering the basis upon which the 
trade was conducted throughout its various stages, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand how poor returns in furs, owing to war, un- 
successful hunting, or any other cause, would affect the whole 
industry. If the trader in the Indian country had poor success, 
it meant that not only his outfitter, but also the merchants of 
Montreal and London would be obliged to defer the settlement of 
their accounts. It is very common in the correspondence of the 
fur trade to find the firms at Montreal urging their customers at 
Michillimackinae and Detroit to make their payments as prompt- 
ly as possible, in order that they themselves may be able to meet 
their obligations to their London agents.** In similar fashion, 
the letters of the merchants in the upper country frequently re- 
veal anxiety concerning the returns which may be expected from 
their customers in the interior, upon which they are relying in 
order to make their remittances to Montreal. Even the forest 
trader likewise had his business difficulties, for a large part of 
his goods were advanced to the Indians on credit and he was 
obliged to depend upon the outcome of the season’s hunt for his 
returns.” 

Inasmuch as the fur trade was conducted on a credit basis, it 
is apparent that at any given time, the merchants of Montreal 
and London had very considerable sums invested in the busi 
ness in the form of goods advanced to the traders in the Indian 
country. This situation was also partly due to the fact that a 
considerable period of time must necessarily elapse before the 
exchange of merchandise for furs could be effected, anywhere 
from two to three years being ordinarily required to send goods 
from London to the Indian country, exchange them for peltry, 
and carry the returns back to the English market. The length of 
time required varied of course according to the distanee which 
the goods and furs must be carried and upon the state of the 
trade in the Indian country.“ The Canadian merchants, in their 

43 Correspondence of John Reeves with Grant, Campion, and company, Baby col 
lection, passim. 


44 McGill to Askin, April 12, 1786 in Wisconsin historical society, Collections 
19: 261. 


45 The situation was complicated owing to the fact that most traders were in the 
habit of persuading the Indians to steal their credits. 
46 Alexander Mackenzie, Voyages from Montreal through the continent of North 
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report to the committee of council on commercial affairs and po- 
lice in 1786 or 1787, stated that the balance owing from the 
Indian trade to the province of Quebec, and principally to the 
city of Montreal, was at least £300,000.7 This situation ex- 
plains why the Canadian and English merchants gave such close 
attention to political events which might be expected to affect the 
commerce of the province of Quebec and used every influence at 
their command in an effort to preserve a friendly disposition 
on the part of the Indians dwelling in the northwest.* 

Those who were engaged in the Indian trade naturally kept in 
as close touch as possible with the persons to whom they gave 
credit, since the uncertain nature of the trade and the numer ous 
risks involved, made it desirable that they keep themselves well- 
informed concerning the prospects of those to whom they made 
advances. The merchants at Montreal were likewise very frank 
in expressing their opinions concerning the business activities of 
their customers. In 1786, when the Wabash country was in a 
state of ferment owing to difficulties between the Indians and 
the United States, Todd and McGill, of Montreal, advised John 
Askin, one of their Detroit customers, that the trade in that 
quarter had better be abandoned; or that at any rate, the giving 
of credits to the Indians had better be stopped. They expressed 
the belief that if their advice were followed, the net returns 
would not suffer materially.” 

It was likewise very essential that those who were engaged in 
the peltry trade should keep themselves informed with regard to 
the state of the market. This was a matter of much importance, 
for inasmuch as a large number of the peltries sent to England 
ultimately found their way to various European countries and 
America to the frozen and pacific oceans in 1789 and 1793 with an account of the rise 
and state of the fur trade (2 vols., New York, 1902), 1: li; Louis H. R. Masson, Les 
bourgeois de la compagnie du nord-ouest ; recits de voyages, lettres et rapports inédits 
relatifs au nord-ouest Canadien (2 vols., Quebee, 1889-1890), 1: 51, 52. 

47 Report of the merchants of Montreal by their committee to the honorable com- 
mittee of council on commercial affairs and police, in Michigan pioneer and historical 


collections, 11: 473. This report was probably compiled some time between October, 
1796 and Jime, 1787. 

48 There are in the Lansdowne manuscripts several memorials sent to the British 
ministry at the time when the negotiation of the treaty of Paris was in progress. 


49 Todd and McGill to Askin, December 20, 1786 in Burton manuscript collection, 
1; 217. 
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to China,” and shifts and changes of European polittes rarely 
failed to affect the London fur market to a greater or less de 
gree.’ The traders in the Indian country as well as those at the 
upper posts must know approximately how the different varie 
ties of furs were selling in order to be able to regulate the prices 
of their goods and in order to know what kinds of peltry it would 
be to their advantage to buy. The margin of profit which might 
ordinarily be expected was not so great but that rash specula 
tion in furs, without regard to the state of the market, was very 
likely to result in actual loss. Hence the correspondence of 
those engaged in the business is filled with inquiries concerning 
the price of furs.°* The firms at Montreal and London were no 
less eager to furnish such information than the merchants of the 
interior were to receive it. Thus James McGill wrote to John 
Askin in 1786, ‘‘I cannot yet say anything certain to you about 
the price of Furrs, but I am persuaded deer skins have sold bad- 
ly & I fear Bear & otter have had atumble. I advise you strong 
ly to change all your late fall & winter deer Skins for Ra 
coons & Picheux [lynx] but Foxes are really worth no more than 
4 sh. york.’’ ** Oceasionally rather pointed criticisms were made 
of the variety and quality of peltry consigned to Montreal for 
sale. Todd and McGill wrote to Askin again in the same year 
as follows: ‘‘Part of the Packs A B being come to hand we 
cannot help taking nottice to you of this [sic] apparently inferior 
quality, they appear all to be long hair Skins, which are of all the 
others the worst; insomuch that a Battoe load of them is not 
worth the expense of sending for them to S'. Dusky were they to 
be got on the Beach. now that you have got into a Company 
at Detroit, if you do not adopt some measure to prevent the 
Traders from taking such trash, ruin must insue infallibly. we 


50** Importation of Skins from Canada 1788 and sold in January, February and 
March 1789,’’ Canadian archives, series Q, 43-2: 826. 

51 Robertson to Askin, January 31, 1793, Burton manuscript collection, 2: 88; 
same to same, April 10, 1793, ibid., 121; same to same, April 23, 1793, ibid., 13 
Richardson to Porteous, February 15, 1790, Canadian archives, series M, 852 

52 See, for example, Burnett to Patterson, April 3, 1788 in Henry H. Hurlbut, 


Chicago antiquities: comprising original items and relations, letters, extracts 


. and 
notes, pertaining to early Chicago (Chicago, 1881), 56; Burnett to Todd, MeGill and 
company, August 30, 1790, ibid., 58. 

58 MeGill to Askin, April 12, 1786 in Wisconsin historical society, Col 
19: 262. 
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request of you also to advise that the Chuck Skins tho mostly 
in good Season, are exceedingly unfit for the London Market, 
owing to the manner in which they were stretched and altho’ 
Mr. Vigoe may be of opinion that the Skins are not the less good, 
we can assure you that their value is much inferior at that Mar- 
ket by which we must all be regulated.’’ ** 

The character of the fur trade rendered it desirable — indeed, .- 
almost necessary, that there should be a considerable degree of 
codperation among those who were engaged therein. The small 
trader was handicapped by the fact that his limited capital and 
resources compelled him to lead a sort of hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence in the conduct of his affairs, while he was obliged to depend 
upon another merchant, his agent, to transact a large share of his 
business. During the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
there was a very marked tendency toward centralization in the 
fur trade, and it was during this period that the great compan- 
ies which dominated the northwest trade in the early part of the 
nineteenth century had their origin. The types of business or- 
ganization which were developed varied from the simple agree- 
ment between individual traders or firms, to the rich and power- 
ful North-west company. 

There were certain very definite advantages to be derived from 
an agreement, or partnership, whereby one concern might con- 
duct its business, both at Montreal and in the Indian country; 
for under such a system, the profits of the agent or middleman 
were eliminated and there was an additional guarantee that the 
business would be carried on in the interests of those concerned. 
A partnership of this sort was the one entered into between 
Richard Dobie and James Grant in 1787, an agreement which is 
particularly worthy of notice inasmuch as it serves as a simple 
illustration of the character of the organization of the North- 
west company.* The two merchants concerned entered into an 
agreement for carrying on the Indian trade at Temiscaminque 
and its dependencies for a period of seven years. It was stip- 
ulated that for the first three years, Dobie was to hold two third 
shares, and Grant, one third share in all the outfits and returns 

54 Todd and MeGill to Askin, July 16, 1786 in Wisconsin historical society, Collec- 
tions, 19: 265. 

55 Articles of agreement between Richard Dobie and James Grant, merchants of 
Montreal, in notarial records, archives of Montreal, Beek, 1787, no. 254. 
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of the trade; after the first three years, the partners were to 
share alike. Dobie agreed to furnish all the articles used in the 
trade upon certain terms stipulated in the contract, and to trans- 
act all business at Montreal, without charging any commission, 
while Grant on his part agreed to winter at such places as he 
might judge most advantageous, and trade with the stock en- 
trusted to him to the best of his ability. Dobie was to receive 
two thirds of the profits during the first three years, after which 
both parties were to share alike, debts and losses being appor- 
tioned in the same manner as profits. The returns in furs were 
to be sold in Canada or shipped to England by Dobie, whichever 
he might consider the more advantageous method of disposing 
of them. These articles of agreement contain the germ of the 
idea which lay at the foundation of the larger fur companies, 
recognizing as they do the advantage to be derived from coéper- 
ation and the elimination of the middleman. The position of 
James Grant in this arrangement bears more than a superficial 
resemblance to that of the ‘‘wintering partner”’ in the North- 
west company. 

The fur trade which was carried on from Montreal reached its 
highest development at the hands of the North-west eompany, 
which included some of the ablest men of all Canada. The ori- 
gin of the concern may be traced back to the early days of the 
English occupation, though the company was not definitely or- 
ganized until the winter of 1783 and 1784, when a number of 
traders operating in the region beyond lake Superior consolidat- 
ed their interests by the formation of a sixteen-share company 
at Montreal, which was to last for a period of five years. No 
capital in the form of money was put into the enterprise but 
each share holder furnished a certain proportion of goods to be 
used in the trade. Benjamin and Joseph Frobisher were named 
directors of the company, their duty being to superintend the 
making up of the outfits each year at Montreal, while the licenses 
required for the transportation of goods to the upper country 
were issued in their name." A second agreement was formed 
in 1787, the number of shares being increased to twenty. Simon 

56 Wisconsin historical society, Collections, 19: 163, note 20; Frobisher to Mabane, 
April 19, 1784, in Canadian archives report, 1888, 63; Mackenzie, Voyages, xlii; Mas 


son, Bourgeois de la compagnie du nord-ouest, 1: 20; Returns of Indian trade licenses. 
Mackenzie says that Simon McTavish was likewise one of the directors. 
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MeTavish, Joseph Frobisher, and John Gregory became direc- 
tors of the company, and as a remuneration for their services, 
received a commission in addition to their respective shares in 
the profits of the concern. Certain of the share holders were 
entrusted with the management of the affairs of the company in 
the upper country, making their general headquarters and place 
of rendezvous at Grand Portage, near the western end of lake 
Superior. They were called ‘‘wintering partners,’’ to distin- 
guish them from the members of the concern who had their head- 
quarters at Montreal.’ The numerous posts of the company 
which were seattered throughout the vast region beyond lake 
Superior were in charge of hired clerks, or ‘‘bourgeois,’’ as they 
were called, some of whom by reason of their industry in time 
rose to the rank of wintering partners. The important fact 
to be noted is that the company conducted its own business 
through all the various stages, importing such goods as were 
required from London, and dividing the net profits among the 
various partners in proportion to the shares which they held. 
The goods were the property of the company, however, from the 
time they left Montreal until they were bartered for furs at the 
various posts of the interior. Thus the conduct of the trade in 
the far northwest was systematized, and so successful was the 
enterprise that the competition of small individual traders in the 
region was completely destroyed; in time, the concern was even 
able to challenge the supremacy of the Hudson’s bay company 
in its own territory. The extent to which the affairs of the com- 
pany prospered is revealed by the fact that at the time of its 
reorganization in 1798, it had in its employ fifty clerks, seventy- 
one interpreters, eleven hundred and twenty voyageurs, and thir- 
tv-five guides.** 

Shortly after the close of the revolution, the leading merchants 
of Detroit and Michillimackinac also formed companies, the pur- 
pose of which was to render possible a more effectual supervi- 
sion of the interior and to eliminate cut-throat competition. At 
the latter post, an organization was effected in the year 1785 
under the rather high-sounding title of the General company of 


57 Wisconsin historical society, Collections, 19: 163, note 20; Masson, Bourgeois de 
la compagnie du nord-ouest, 1: 30; Mackenzie, Voyages, 1: xlv-xlviii. 
58 Mackenzie, Voyages, 1: Lit. 
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lake Superior and the south, and among the merchants joined in 
the enterprise were Gabriel Cotte, Andrew Todd, Etienne Cam 
pion, Charles Chaboillez, Jean Baptiste Cadotte, and Charles 
Patterson. The operations of the company extended over a 
wide range of territory in the upper Mississippi valley, from 
lake Superior southward into the Lllinois country and from lake 
Michigan to the tribes dwelling far to the west of the Mississippi 
in Spanish territory. The company had only a brief existence 
however, coming to an end in 1787.** It differed from the or 
ganization of the North-west company in that the merchants be 
longing to the general store continued to draw their supplies 
from Montreal as they had previously done, and the only real 
purpose of the enterprise was to regulate competition by con 
trolling the quantity of goods which were sent out into the re 
gion dependent upon Michillimackinaec. The Miami company, 
which was formed by six prominent merchants of Detroit, prob 
ably in the year 1786, had a very similar organization and was 
intended to accomplish the same end in the territory dependent 
upon that post.*° 

The northwest fur trade enjoyed a much more vigorous growth 
under the British régime than it had while the French were still! 
masters of Canada, due in part to the inauguration of a system 
of free competition instead of legal monopolies, and in no smal! 
measure also to the character and ability of the English, Seotch, 
and Irish merchants who flocked to Canada after the conquest; 
under their direction the industry was extended westward to the 
head waters of the Missouri river, and far into the vast Canadian 
wilderness lying beyond lake Superior. For vigor and enter 
prise, the world has probably seen very few groups of men 
superior to those who have been referred to so often in the pre 
ceding pages as the ‘‘merchants of Montreal.’’ Not only did 
they direct their respective business enterprises in masterly 
fashion, but they worked together to secure the favor and eoép 


59 Henry to Edgar, November 12, 1786 in manuscript collection in Toronto public 
library, entitled North-west letters and accounts, 77; Narrative of Jean Baptiste Per 
rault, Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 37: 536, 537, 545; Proceedings « 
the court of inquiry, ibid., 11: 514 et seq. 

60 Askin to Todd and McGill, June 22, 1786, Burton manuscript collection, 1: 181 
Little ean be found concerning the history of the concern. It was still in existence 
in 1789, however. 
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eration of the government of Canada, and even of the British 
ministry itself. As a class, they were possessed of great power 
and influence; they addressed memorial after memorial to the 
administrative heads of the government of Quebec, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that their influence made itself felt in the 
course of Anglo-American diplomacy during the years which 
followed the revolution. The prestige of these merchants is in- 
dicated by the fact that the legislative council of Quebee on more 
than one occasion asked their advice in regard to matters affect- 
ing the trade and administration of the province. The London 
merchants who were in the habit of supplying goods for the traf- 
fic in furs were no less interested in exercising their influence for 
the benefit of their Canadian correspondents; and at their meet- 
ings at the New York coffee house in London, they discussed 
measures in the interests of the peltry trade and did not hesitate 
on occasion to submit their views to his majesty’s ministers. It 
should be added that the aims and ambitions of the merchants 
of Montreal and London were greatly facilitated by the fact that 
from the time of the acquisition of Canada until the end of the 
eighteenth century, the British government regarded the prov- 
ince chiefly from the point of view of the fur trade and did ev- 
erything in its power to encourage the industry. 

On the other hand, due credit must be given the French traders 
and engagés whom the British merchants found in Canada when 
they came and without whose aid the marvelous success of the 
latter in developing the fur industry would have been totally 
impossible. The French-Canadian trader, the descendant of the 
coureur de bois, accommodated himself readily to the new order 
of things; the same was true of those who performed the menial 
labor incidental to the conduct of the industry. The personnel 
of the class which supervised the business in the counting house 
changed, but this was not true of the men who navigated the 
canoes and bateaux upon the niighty lakes and rivers of the 
northwest; and the French-Canadian voyageur, with his pic- 
turesque attire and rollicking boat songs remained to add a touch 
of color and romance to the fur trade until the industry itself 


finally disappeared. Wayne E. Stevens 
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HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN CANADA 1915-1916 


The survey of historical activities in Canada published in the 
Mississtpr1 VaLLey Historicat Review for September, 1915, cov- 
ered roughly the period from July, 1914, to July, 1915. The 
present survey deals in a similar way with the period July, 1915, 
to July, 1916. Inevitably the European war has adversely af 
fected historical, as well as all other activities in Canada. An 
increasing number of men and women previously engaged in 
historical research have offered their services, in one capacity 
or another, in connection with the war. Those who have not 
been able to go overseas, are doing equally necessary work on 
this side of the water in connection with the Red Cross, Patri 
otic Fund, or one or other of the various organizations created 
to meet special problems arising out of the national emergency. 
Many interesting and at other times important projects of an 
historical nature have necessarily been put aside until after the 
war, but not abandoned. Even publications that were ready 
for the printer last year have been allowed to stand, because of 
the shortage of paper. On every side one feels the growing 
realization that Canadians, like their fellow countrymen in the 
mother country, in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
the other parts of the British empire, must conserve all their 
energies and all their resources for the successful prosecution 
of the war. Consequently these must be lean years in Canada 
from the point of view of historical research, and the present 
survey represents a lean harvest in the field of historical activ- 
ities. 

ORGANIZATION, LEGISLATION, AND EQUIPMENT 


Little can be added to what was said in last year’s survey, so 
far as the dominion archives are concerned. The policy recom- 
mended by the royal commission appointed to enquire into the 
state of the public records is stili the policy of the government, 
but the contemplated enlargement of the archives building, and 
extension of its activities, must necessarily wait until after the 
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war. The dominion archivist, Mr. Arthur G. Doughty, is at 
present ‘‘somewhere in Flanders’’ superintending the collection 
of material of historical interest in connection with the war, and 
particularly in connection with Canada’s part therein. 

Suitable provision is being made in the new parliament build- 
ings in Winnipeg for the preservation and arrangement of the 
archives of Manitoba. Despite unfavorable conditions in the 
past, the provincial librarian, who is also custodian of the 
archives, has managed to bring together a quantity of valuable 
source material relating to the history of Manitoba. Good use 
has already been made of these documents, notably in connection 
with the preparation of E. H. Oliver’s Canadian north-west, 
noted in last year’s survey. The government of Manitoba has 
appointed a board of trustees, consisting of the speaker of the 
legislative assembly, Mr. Martin of the University of Manitoba, 
and Mr. C. N. Bell of Winnipeg, a well-known authority on the 
early history of the province, for the purpose of organizing the 
archives bureau and utilizing its new quarters to the best ad- 
vantage. The board will at the same time help to revive the 
historical society of Manitoba, which in the past has done good 
work, but which in recent years has for various reasons fallen 
upon hard times. Provision will be made in the new parliament 
buildings for the society. 

The work of collecting and preserving the archives of the 
province of Saskatchewan, initiated by Mr. John Hawkes, the 
provincial librarian, and carried on by the provincial archivist, 
Mr. William Trant, has been successfully continued during the 
last twelve months. The early records of towns and settlements 
are slowly coming in, as well as narratives connected with the 
fur trade, the northwest rebellions, and so forth. ‘‘Last year’s 
work,’’ writes the archivist, ‘‘included a feature of special in- 
terest and importance. The old battlefields of the Rebellion of 
1885, Fish Creek, Batoche, and the historic spots in the Duck 
Lake District, all in danger of being overgrown or obliterated 
by settlement, were carefully gone over, numerous photographs 
taken, and first hand personal information gathered from par- 
ticipants in the rebellion on either side.’’ Mr. Trant has re- 
cently been in touch with Mr. Edgar Dewdney, formerly gov- 
ernor of the northwest territories, who has kindly promised to 
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allow him to select material from his documents and other ree 
ords of the rebellion of 1885. The original settlers and early 
public men of Saskatchewan are rapidly thinning out, and it is 
gratifying to find the province alive to the necessity of securing 
all the material possible for the use of future historians and 
investigators. 
ACQUISITION OF MATERIAL 

Within the last twelve months there has been added to the 
manuscript collections of the dominion archives a large number 
of very important documents. The following list will give some 
indication of the character of the newly acquired material: mil 
itary and naval despatches, 1758-1774; Nova Scotia state papers, 
1815-1820; journals of Admiral Boseawen, 1755, 1758; Chatham 
manuscripts; memoirs regarding the discovery of the western 
coast of North America; expedition from New England against 
Cape Breton in 1747; journal of travels in North America, 1764 
65; journal of a voyage by Pierre Esprit Radisson, 1684; ob 
servations on a voyage to Canada by John Nelson, 1682; letter 
book of Samuel Vetch at Annapolis Royal, 1711-1713; journal 
of Samuel Hearne, 1770-1772; journal and letter books of Cap- 
tain Michael Richards in Newfoundland, 1700-1703; papers re 
lating to the south whale fishery; papers relating to French en 
croachments in America; journal of a voyage by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, 1789; Egerton manuscripts; Shelburne papers; Hud- 
son’s bay company’s journals at York Fort, 1727-1751; Fort 
Albany, 1727-1732; Prince of Wales Fort, 1724, 1726-31; Ren 
der’s journal, 1730-31; letter books relating to Indian affairs, 
transferred from the department of Indian affairs of Canada, 
1829-1867; Colonel Napier’s letter books, 1838-1857; Chesley’s 
private letter book, 1847-1857; correspondence from Indian 
agents, 1826-1829, 1849-1857; proceedings of councils and con- 
ferences with Indians of lower Canada, 1826-1840; letter books 
of the governors-general, 1844-1870, transferred from the gov- 
ernor-general’s office; original loyalist muster-rolls, 1777-1782; 
letters to Sir Louis Lafontaine, 1830-1855, obtained from the 
seminary of St. Sulpice; papers relating to Iberville’s expedi- 
tion to Hudson’s bay, 1698; marriage contracts of Louis Jolliet 
and Robert Giffard; papers relating to L. J. Papineau; John 
Frost’s remarks on the expedition against Canada, 1760; jour 











chine to the Red river, 1793; an account of lake Superior, by 
John Johnston, 1807; an account of the department of Fond du 
Lae or Mississippi, by George Henry Monk, 1807; letters of Sir 
Donald Smith (Lord Strathcona); letter book of Joseph Fro- 
bisher, 1787-1788; memoirs of Montcalm; Ermatinger papers; 


journals and letter books of the American fur company, 1827- 
1832. 
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nal of John McDonnell of the North-west company, from La- 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES, GUIDES, AND CALENDARS 


The Report of the work of the public archives for the year 
1915 (Canada), records satisfactory progress in the prepara- 
tion of the great card index to the manuscripts. Documents 
covering the important period of the war of 1812-14 are indexed, 
with the exception of about half a dozen volumes. Out of the 
1850 volumes of manuscript forming the military series, 326 are 
now completely indexed on cards. Over 200,000 cards have been 
added to the index since the last report was issued. 

The chief of the index division gives in his report a long list 
of topics upon which information has been sought from the 
archives during the last year or so. The following are selected 
more or less at random from the list: information as to the 
island of Anticosti; the sixteenth article of the treaty of Ghent; 
De Watteville’s regiment; life of Bishop Strachan; the war of 
1812; united empire loyalists; early history of Qu’Appellee val- 
ley, Manitoba; the North-west company; Mackenzie’s expedi- 
tion to the Pacific in 1793; the Fenian raid on Manitoba in 1870; 
title deeds of Fighting island, Detroit river; care of the insane 
during French period; Crown Point; battle of the Long Sault, 
1660; Daniel Boone; question of the clergy reserves; Red river 
settlement; early history of Saskatchewan; currency question 
in 1767; John Jacob Actor and the war of 1812; John Henry’s 
secret political mission to the United States in 1809-11; history 
of banking in Canada; the Mississippi valley in 1675; rebellion 
of 1837-38. 

The Transactions of the Royal society of Canada for 1915 
contain the usual bibliographies of Canadian geology, zoology, 
botany, and entomology. The Ontario library association has 
prepared, and the department of education of Ontario has pub- 
lished, a Brief bibliography of Canadian history, as well as a 
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Selected list of books for publie libraries. The library of the 
legislative assembly of Ontario has issued a supplementary 
Catalogue of books aequired 1913-1915. Reverend Father Hugo- 
lin has compiled an Inventaire des travaux, livres, brochures, 
feuillets et autres écrits concernant la tempérance publiés par les 
Péres Franciscains du Canada de 1906 4 1915. A very full bib- 
liography is appended to the recent life of Sandford Fleming, 
which is alluded to elsewhere in this survey. 


PUBLICATION OF SOURCE MATERIAL 


The fortheoming Report of the Canadian archives will con 
tain a series of ‘‘Papers relating to the surrender of Fort St. 
Johns and Fort Chambly, 1775, and a number of ordinances of 
Governor Carleton, Haldimand, and others, 1768-1791.’’ The 
marginal references on one of these, relating to fire protection, 
is not without interest. They read: ‘‘Three officers shall be 
appointed for the Towne of Quebec, Montreal and Three Rivers, 
who shall be called Overseers of the Chimnies — The Chimnies 
shall be swept at the appointed times by persons employed by 
the said Overseers — Householders who refuse to let their 
Chimnies be swept by Persons employed for that purpose by the 
said Overseers shall be liable to a Penalty of One Spanish Dol 
lar — Half of it shall belong to the King and half to the Over 
seer of the Chimnies.’’ 

The forthcoming Eleventh report of the bureau of archives 
of Ontario will contain a continuation of the journals of the 
legislative assembly of upper Canada for 1822 and succeeding 
years. An appreciative article on the archives of British Col 
umbia will be found in the New York Nation, November 18, 1916. 
The issue of the Journal of the Royal united service institution 
for August, 1915, contains Lieutenant W. A. Gordon’s ‘* Journal 
of the siege of Louisburg.’’ In the last volume of the Bulletin 
des recherches historiques may be found ‘‘Une lettre inédite du 
Marquis de Denonville;’’ and ‘‘Ordonnance inédite de M. de 
Fleury Deschambault concernant les rues de Montréal en 
1715;’’ also ‘‘ Notes et documents nouveaux sur la fondateur de 
Montréal.’’ The Publications of the American Jewish historical 
society contain ‘‘ Proceedings relating to the expulsion of Ezekiel 
Hart from the house of assembly of .Lower Canada,’’ and ** Un- 
published Canadian state papers relating to Benjamin Hart.”’ 
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MEETINGS AND PUBLISHED TRANSACTIONS 


The thirty-fifth ' annual meeting of the Royal society of Can- 
ada was held in Ottawa, May 16-18, 1916. The following papers 
were read, and will appear in the Transactions: ‘‘ An historic 
war crop—the wheat crop of 1915’’ by C. C. James; ‘*The 
notable story of Alexander Ross’’ by George Bryce; ‘‘The 
contest for the command of lake Ontario in 1812-13”’ by Brig- 
adier-General E. A. Cruikshank; ‘‘ Joseph Howe and the Anti- 
confederation league’’ by Lawrence J. Burpee; ‘‘ Place-names in 
the southern Rockies’’ by James White; ‘‘Jolliet and Dollier on 
lake Erie (1669-1670), some identifications’’ by James H. Coyne; 
‘*Pierre Du Calvet’’ by Mr. Justice Riddell; ‘‘ Place nomencla- 
ture of the maritime provinces”’ by W. F. Ganong; ‘‘ Loyalists of 
Connecticut’? by W. H. Siebert; ‘‘The king vs. David MecLane”’ 
by Mr. Justice Riddell. The presidential address in section u, by 
Mr. Adam Shortt, was on ‘‘The economic effects of the war on 
Canada.’’ In the French section, the following papers were 
submitted: ‘*‘Une mission Canadienne au Japon’’ by Rodolphe 
Lemieux; ‘‘ Deux études,’’ — the relations between Bishop Bri- 
and and Governor Carleton, and episodes of the American in- 
vasion of Canada in 1775-76,— by Abbé A. H. Gosselin; ‘‘Un 
essai d’arbitrage international’? — with particular reference to 
the origin and work of the international joint commission, by 
one of the members of the commission, Mr. P. B. Mignault; 
‘*Introduction a l’etude de l’économie politique’? by Edouard 


Montpetit; ‘‘Un ¢hapitre d’histoire contemporaine’’ by Mer. L.- 


A. Paquet; ‘‘La prévété de Québec’’ by Pierre-Georges Roy; 
‘Origine de la Saint-Jean-Baptiste, 1636-1836’? by Benjamin 
Sulte ; ‘‘ Les tribunaux et les officiers de justice 4 Montréal, sous 
le régime Francais, 1648-1760’ by E. Z. Massicotte; ‘‘ Monta- 
lembert et le Canada’’ by Antonio Perrault; and ‘‘Les trans- 
formations de la société Canadienne aprés la conquéte. Les 
quatre années du gouvernement militaire anglaise’’ by Léon 
Gérin. 

Among various important questions dealt with at the last 
meeting of the Royal society, it was decided that as the fiftieth 
anniversary of confederation will fall on July 1, 1917, the next 


1 The words ‘‘thirty-third general meeting’’ at the beginning of the second para- 
graph, p. 239, of the Review for September, 1915 should read ‘‘ thirty-fourth.’’ 
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annual meeting of the society will be devoted to the considera- 
tion of historical and other questions relating to confederation 
and the progress of the dominion since 1867. A strong resolu 
tion was also adopted urging the Canadian government to estab- 
lish a national library at the earliest opportunity. It was 
pointed out in the resolution that the library of parliament is 
not in any proper sense a national library; that it serves only 
the needs of parliament; that it contains at present over 300,000 
volumes; that as a legislative library one-third of this number 
is amply sufficient; and that the remaining 200,000 volumes 
might very properly be utilized as the nucleus of a national col 
lection. 

As a matter of record, it may be convenient to list here the 
Canadian historical societies that are associated or affiliated 
with the Royal society. All these societies send delegates and 
submit reports to the Royal society at its annual meeting: On 
tario historical society, Waterloo historical society, Niagara 
historical society, Women’s Canadian historical society of Otta 
wa, Elgin historical and scientific institute, United empire loyal 
ists’ association of Canada, Women’s Canadian historical soci 
ety of Toronto, Huron institute, Historic landmarks association, 
Literary and historical society of Quebec, Nova Scotia historical 
society, New Brunswick historical society. 

The Annual report of the Ontario historical society for 1915 
contains the proceedings of the society for the past year, includ 
ing the address of the president, Clarence M. Warner, on ‘* The 
growth of Canadian national feeling;’’ the report of the historic 
sites and monuments committee; and the reports of affiliated 
societies. The report of the president closed with the following 
paragraph: ‘‘The optimism which has permeated our people 
since the days when our pioneers fought to establish themselves 
in the wilderness will stand by us through these dark days. We 
at home should remember that our duty is not a light one. And 
when the struggle is over and those who are fighting for every 
thing that is best in this life have won the victory, all Canadians 
will do their share in caring for the wounded, relieving the dis 
tress and honoring those who have given their lives to guarantee 
us liberty and freedom.’’ A proposal to change the form of the 

society’s publication from an annual to a quarterly was consid 
ered, but it was decided to take no action until after the war. 
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The tenth annual meeting of the Champlain society was held 
in Toronto, October 27, 1915. The Tenth annual report, issued 
later, notes that the society’s roll is complete and that it is pos- 
sible to add new libraries or members only as old members re- 
sign or vacancies are caused by death. Since the last annual 
meeting the second volume of Knox and the third of Lescarbot 
have been issued; the third volume of Knox and David Thomp- 
son’s Narrative are nearly ready for delivery by the printers. 
Colonel William Wood’s War of 1812 is well on the way, and 
the first volume of Champlain’s works is in the hands of the 
printers. 

Since the publication of the last survey, volume six of the 
Transactions of the Women’s Canadian historical society of 
Ottawa has been published. The principal contents were noted 
last year. The same society has also issued in pamphlet form 
an address by Sir Clifford Sifton, chairman of the conservation 
commission of Canada, entitled ‘‘Some historical reflections re- 
lating to the war.”’ 

The York pioneer and historical society has issued its Forty- 
sixth annual report, 1915. Papers were read during the year 
on the ‘‘One hundredth anniversary of Lundy’s Lane’’ by Rob- 
ert Hazelton; ‘‘Personal reminiscences (of the Fenian raid of 
1866) ’’ by Captain Fahey; and ‘‘The Horning family’’ by Philip 
Horning. 

As many of the Canadian historical societies are late in issu- 
ing their transactions this year, it will be necessary to postpone 
any statement as to their contents to next year’s survey. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

The following articles of a historical nature may be noted, in 
the periodicals named: 

Canadian magazine (Toronto): ‘‘ Fixing the border line’’ by 
J. M. Tait; ‘‘Old-time travel through the Yellowhead pass’’ by 
E. P. Weaver; ‘‘ Defence of Canada’’ by L. G. Power; ‘‘Christ- 
mas days famous in Canadian history’’ by G. L. Steinmetz; 
‘*Diary of Robert Campbell’’ by G. W. Bartlett; ‘‘Eddy’s war’’ 
by R. F. Dixon; ‘‘Trail of the old régime’’ by M. O. Hammond ; 
‘‘ Ashes of history: events recalled by the parliament buildings 
fire at Ottawa’’ by M. O. Hammond; ‘‘Batoche: a forgotten 
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capital’? by H. W. Hewitt; ‘‘The battle of Windmill Point’’ by 
G. C. Wells; and ‘‘Soldiering in Canada fifty-five years ago’’ 
by George Bryce. 

Revue Canadienne (Montreal): ‘*‘Nos luttes constitution- 
nelles (1791-1840)’’ by Lionel Groulz; ‘‘Un conseil de guerre a 
Montréal, 1757’’ by Pierre-Georges Roy; ‘‘Un sauveur de la 
race Acadienne’’ by L. E. Cousineau; ‘‘ Les bibliothéques Cana- 
diennes et leur histoire’’ by A. E. Fateux; ‘‘Sir Louis Hippolyte 
La Fontaine’’ by M. B. de la Bruére; ‘‘Notes historiques sur 
les écoles d’agriculture’’ by J. C. Chapais; ‘‘Le projet d’union 
de 1822” by J. H. Lapointe. 

University magazine (Montreal): ‘‘A new imperial alle- 
giance’’ by R. A. Falconer; ‘‘The day after confederation’’ by 
C. W. Colby; ‘‘Champlain’s explorations in 1615’? by C. W. 
Colby ; ‘‘ International joint commission’’ by L. J. Burpee; ‘‘Sir 
William Van Horne’’ by W. Vaughan. 

Bulletin des recherches historiques (Beauceville) : ‘‘L’Origine 
du chien d’or;’’ ‘‘La Mareéchaussée 4 Montréal’’ by E. Z. Mais- 
sicotte; ‘‘Ambroise d’Aubenton’’ by Regis Roy; ‘‘ Biographies 
Canadiennes’’ by Pierre-Georges Roy; ‘‘La famille Dufrost de 
le Gemmeraye’’ by E. Z. Massicotte; ‘‘La colonization du Can- 
ada sous la domination francaise ;’’ ‘‘ La riviére de la cabane aux 
Taupiers’’ by Pierre-Georges Roy; ‘‘La campagne du _ gov- 
erneur Denonville contre les Tsonnontouans’’ by Pierre-Georges 
Roy; ‘‘Francois Cazeau’’ by Benjamin Sulte. 

La Nouvelle France (Quebec): ‘‘De la maniére d’écrire 
l’histoire au Canada’’ by R. P. Alexis. 

Mention may be made also of the following: ‘‘The colonial 
post office’? by William Smith, in the American historical re- 
view, February, 1916; ‘‘Our Canadian-American high court’’ by 
L. J. Burpee, in the American review of reviews, January, 1916; 
‘*Case of Canada’’ in the New republic, July 3, 1915; ‘* Military 
traditions of Canada”’ by A. G. Bradley in Living age, January 
8, 1916; ‘‘Language question in Canada’’ in the Outlook, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1916. 

The following books and articles relate to Canada’s partici- 
pation in the European war: Canada in Flanders, by Sir Max 
Aitken (Toronto, 1915) ; Battle story of Canada, by A. B. Tuck- 
er (Toronto, 1915) ; Canada and the war, by M. Haydon (Bristol, 
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1915); Canada at war, by Sir Robert L. Borden; ‘‘Canada in 
war-time,’’ by O. D. Skelton, in Political quarterly, May, 1915; 
‘*Canada at war,’’ by A. MacMechan, in the Nation, January 6, 
1916; ‘‘Canada in war time,’’ by F. Strother, in World’s work, 
March, 1916; ‘‘Spirit of the west,’’ in Outlook, January 19, 1916; 
‘*Canada to the rescue’’ in Literary digest, May 15, 1915; ‘‘Can- 
ada’s part in empire,’ by M. Joy, in New republic, May 29, 
1915; ‘‘Canada in war time,’’ by E. Porritt, in Edinburgh re- 
view, July, 1915; ‘‘ War spirit in Canada,’’ by J. P. Gerrie, in 
American review of reviews, July, 1915. It may be convenient 
to note here two volumes of war documents issued by the Cana- 
dian government: Copies of proclamations, orders-in-council 
and documents relating to the European war; and First supple- 
ment to the above, both published in 1915. The latter contains 
200 pages of Canadian war legislation, in addition to the im- 
perial war documents. The Canadian bank of commerce is pub- 
lishing an interesting series of Letters from the front, written 
by employees of the bank who are serving with the Canadian 
overseas forces. 


MONOGRAPHS AND GENERAL TREATISES 


One of the interesting historical publications of the past few 
months is Edouard Richard’s Acadie. This important work 
relating to the history of the Acadians appeared originally in 
English some years ago, Richard’s manuscript having been 
translated by Rev. Father Drummond, 8. J., of St. Boniface col- 
lege, Manitoba. It is now for the first time published in French, 
with notes by H. d’Arles. Beckles Willson’s Strathcona,’ men- 
tioned in the last survey as being in preparation, has since been 
published in two substantial volumes. L. J. Burpee’s Sandford 
Fleming: empire builder also appeared through the Oxford uni- 
versity press, toward the end of 1915. R. D. Cahall’s Sovereign 
council of New France; a study in Canadian constitutional 
history * has been issued as one of the Studies in history, eco- 
nomics and public law of Columbia university. Another im- 
portant work bearing upon Canadian history is L. 8S. Mayo’s 
Jeffrey Amherst (New York, 1916).*. Henry M. Ami’s Canada 

2 Reviewed ante, 2: 611-613. 


8 Reviewed in this number. 
4 To be reviewed later. 
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and Newfoundland (London, 1915), is a careful and accurate 
piece of work. W. O. Raymond’s Alexander McNutt and the 
pre-loyalist settlement is a work relating to the early history of 
New Brunswick, which should have been included in last year’s 
survey. L. J. A. Derome’s Le Canada ecclesiastique (Montreal, 
1915), deals rather exhaustively with a particular phase of the 
history of the French province. Another book of interest to 
students of Quebee history is the Armorial du Canada Fran- 
cais, by E. Z. Massicotte and Regis Roy, of which the first part 
appeared in 1915. Colonel William Wood, of Quebec, has sev- 
eral books ready for publication, but these, like so many things 
literary and otherwise, have been held up by the European war. 
One is an entertaining book of water travel on the lower Saint 
Lawrence, entitled Alouette: life on the salt St. Lawrence. The 
Alouette is, by the way, the sea lark of Quebec. Another is 
Select British documents on the Canadian war of 1812, one of 
the forthcoming publications of the Champlain society. Colonel 
Wood’s is the first systematic selection concerned with the naval 
and military aspects of the whole Canadian scene of action. It 
will be in three volumes, with introduction, notes, maps, plans 
and other illustrations. A third book by Colonel Wood await- 
ing publication is his Five invasions of Canada. It will be is- 
sued by Glasgow, Brook, and company of Toronto. The same 
author has also completed two new volumes for the Chronicles 
of Canada series: Carleton and The Ursulines. 

A work of unusual interest is Reverend Odoric-Marie Jouve’s 
Les Franciscains et le Canada, the first volume of which, deal- 
ing with L’Etablissement de la foi 1615-1629, has lately been 
published in Quebee. This is the first attempt to write a com- 
plete history of the Recollets, the first missionaries in Canada. 
Father Campbell’s Pioneer laymen of North America, the first 
volume of which is now published, forms a companion work to 
his Pioneer priests of North America. He writes of such early 
Canadians as Samuel de Champlain, Charles Le Moyne, Maison- 
neuve, Charles de la Tour, and Pierre Esprit Radisson. <A 
scholarly piece of work based on original sources is Mack East- 
man’s Church and state in early Canada (Edinburgh, 1915). 
Two useful contributions to the literature of the war of 1812 
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are Colonel William Wood’s The war with the United States, 
and F. A. Updyke’s Diplomacy of the war of 1812.° 

Two somewhat important works that are at present appear- 
ing serially in magazines, are Reverend A. W. H. Eaton’s 
‘*Chapters in the history of Halifax’’ (in Americana), and Mr. 
George Bryce’s ‘‘The real Strathcona’’ (in the Canadian mag- 
azine). Mr. L. J. Burpee has completed, for publication by the 
Oxford university press, Fur traders of the west, dealing with 
various phases of the early western fur trade and including sev- 
eral old journals illustrating the relations between the fur trade 
and western exploration. Mr. Archibald MacMechan has com- 
pleted his Winning of popular government for the Chronicles 
of Canada series. 

Considerable material has appeared in pamphlet form during 
the last twelve months, of which the following may be noted: 
Letters of a pioneer (Mount Forest, 1916) by A. D. Fordyce; 
Sketches of the early days of Fergus (Mount Forest, 1916) by 
A. W. Wright; Fur trade in the Columbia river basin prior to 
1811 (Portland, 1915) by T. C. Elliott; The story of the Hurons 
(Toronto, 1915) by E. J. Hathaway; The Yukon-Alaska inter- 
national boundary (Ottawa, 1914) by D. D. Cairnes; Problems 
and suggestions (Ottawa, 1916) by C. A. Magrath; International 
problems and public service (Ottawa, 1916) by C. A. Magrath 
and James A. Tawney; Sir Seoras Uilleam Ros. Being an ap- 
preciation of the late Sir G. W. Ross, written in the Gaelic lan- 
guage (Toronto, 1915); The manor house of Lacolle (Montreal, 
1915) by W. D. Lighthall; The battle of York, 1813 (Toronto, 
1915) by Barlow Cumberland; A Canadian’s view of the battle 
of Plattsburg, A Canadian’s view of the battle of New Orleans, 
and The century of peace and its significance (Toronto, 1915) 
by Mr. Justice Riddell; Martyrs’ Hill, site of St. Ignace II 
(Montreal, 1915) by A. E. Jones; The defense of Canada (To- 
ronto, 1914) by Christopher West. 

In the house of commons Debates (Canada), Vol. L., No. 16, 
February 3, 1906, will be found a rather dramatic paragraph in 
that usually prosaic publication. One of the members was dis- 
cussing the question of the fisheries, and the record of his speech 


5 Reviewed ante, 2: 574-575. 
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breaks off abruptly. The following paragraph closes this some- 
what historic number of ‘‘ Hansard :”’ 

“9 p.m. At this juncture Mr. C. R. Stewart, Chief Door- 
keeper of the House of Commons, came hurriedly into the cham- 
ber and called out, ‘There is a big fire in the reading room; 
everybody get out quickly.’ The sitting was immediately sus- 
pended without formality, and members, officials and visitors in 
the galleries fled from the chamber, some being almost overcome 
by the rapidly advancing smoke and flames before reaching a 
place of safety. The fire, which had originated in the reading 
room, gained momentum with extraordinary rapidity and was 
soon beyond control. It continued till the following day, result- 
ing in the almost total destruction of the Parliament buildings, 
with the loss of several lives.’’ 


MARKING OF HISTORIC SITES 


With this important branch of historical activities in Canada 
is particularly associated the Historic landmarks association of 
Canada, and the committee on historic sites and monuments of 
the Ontario historical society. Both of these organizations are 
doing excellent work in furthering the preservation and mark- 
ing of sites associated with memorable incidents in the history 
of Canada. The Annual report, 1916, of the Historic landmarks 
association contains, in addition to a preliminary guide to his- 
torical societies in Canada, a tentative list of historie sites in 
Canada and Newfoundland. Among the more recent tablets 
and other memorials are the following: tablet in St. Thomas’ 
church, Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia, to mark the birthplace 
of the Roman Catholic church in Canada. On June 24, 1610, 
Membertou, chief of the Miemacs, was baptised on this spot. 
The tablet was unveiled just 305 years afterwards, by Chief 
Joseph Labrador. The twelfth international geological con- 
gress did appropriate honor to the ‘‘father of Canadian geol- 
ogy,’’ Sir William Edmond Logan, by placing a tablet in a wall 
of limestone at Gaspe, where Logan began his work. The sur- 
rounding property has been set apart as a park, bearing the 
name of the great geologist. In 1913 the Canadian government 
erected monuments at Crysler’s Farm, Lundy Lane and Cha 
teauguay, to commemorate battlefields of the war of 1812. The 
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same year the citizens of Thorold, Ontario, erected on the battle- 
field of Beaverdams a stone monument, over the last resting 
place of a number of American soldiers, whose bodies had been 
disinterred in digging the new Welland canal. The memorial 
to the fur traders at Fort William, Ontario, mentioned in last 
year’s survey, was erected in April, 1916. 

ETHNOLOGICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK 

In the Summary report of the geological survey of Canada, 
1915, Mr. E. Sapir records progress in the division of ethnology 
and Mr. Halan I. Smith in the division of archeology. Mr. 
Sapir has made considerable progress on his monograph, The 
Na-dene languages. <A preliminary report on the subject has 
already been published in the American anthropologist. As a 
result of his visit to the meeting of the American anthropolog- 
ical association at San Francisco, where an important methodo- 
logical problem presented itself in regard to the chronological 
reconstruction of aboriginal American culture, Mr. Sapir has 
prepared a memoir on ‘‘Time perspective in aboriginal Amer- 
ican culture,’’ which will be published in the near future. <A be- 
ginning has also been made in the preparation for publication 
of such Nootka texts as refer to legendary family history. 
These, with translations and editorial comments, will make an 
extensive memoir. The large body of other Nootka texts, in- 
cluding miscellaneous tales and such as refer to ethnological 
matters, will be worked up for publication as separate sets. 

A eonsiderable amount of important field work in ethnology 
was carried out in 1915, in different parts of Canada, including 
an intensive study of the social organization in its static aspect, 
of nine or ten Tsimshian tribes formerly living along the Skeena 
river and on the adjacent coast of British Columbia. At the 
other end of the dominion, part of the summer was spent in 
the collection of folk tales among the French Canadians of 
Kamouraska county, province of Quebec. The field thus opened 
up has proved unexpectedly rich and valuable and is obviously 
destined to throw considerable light on the interrelations of 
European and aboriginal folklore. As a partial result of this 
survey, Mr. C. M. Barbeau has prepared for publication by the 
American folklore society a memoir on French Canadian folk 
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tales. The same officer has also prepared, for publication by 
the dominion parks commission, a popular guide-book to the 
study of the Indians formerly inhabiting the region now occu- 
pied by the Rocky mountains parks in Alberta and British Col- 
umbia. Valuable field work was also done among the Lroquois 
of the Six Nations reserve, Ontario; among the Athabaskan 
tribes of British Columbia and the Yukon; and among the 
Ojibwa. Among the important manuscripts recently aequired 
are: ‘‘Autobiography of a Winnebago Indian,’’ ‘‘Studies of 
the Beothuk and Miemae of Newfoundland,’’ ‘‘The Labrador 
Eskimo,’’ ‘‘ Dakota ethnology,’’ and several interesting Nootka 
texts. 

The Archaeologist reports a number of valuable additions to 
the collections in the museum, and a good deal of useful field 
work, including survey work at the prehistoric Iroquoian village 
site near Roebuck, Ontario; mound exploration in the valley of 
the Assiniboine, Manitoba; and in British Columbia. Photo- 
graphs were obtained of several petroglyphs on Vancouver 
island. Research has also been carried on in connection with 
the archeology of Merigomish harbor, Nova Scotia. 

The following publications have been issued in the anthropo- 
logical series, by the geological survey: ‘‘The social organiza- 
tion of the Winnebago Indians’’ by Paul Rodin; ‘‘ Literary 
aspects of North American mythology’? by Paul Rodin; ‘* A 
sketch of the social organization of the Nass river Indians’’ by 
Edward Sapir. Several papers falling within this department 
have already been noted in the Transactions of the Royal society 
of Canada. In the Annual archaeological report for 1915 (On- 
tario), the director of the Ontario museum, Dr. R. B. Orr, has 
two papers, one on ‘*The Mississaugas’’ and the other on ‘‘The 
Indian game of dice.’’ Colonel G. E. Laidlaw continues his 
series of papers on ‘‘Ontario effigy pipes in stone,’’ and also has 
a paper on ‘‘Ojibwa myths and tales.’’ Dean Harris contributes 
an article on ‘‘The practice of medicine and surgery by the 
Canadian tribes in Champlain’s time.’’ 

A work of peculiar interest is James P. Howley’s The Beo- 
thucks or Red Indians; the aboriginal inhabitants of Newfound- 
land (Cambridge, 1915). The Summary report of the geolog- 
ical survey of Canada for 1915 contains an account by R. M. 
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Anderson of the ‘‘Canadian arctic expedition, 1915,’’ including 
valuable ethnological information relating to the Eskimo. A. G. 
Morice has a series of articles in La Nouvelle France: ‘‘ Essai 
sur l’origine des Dénés de |’Amérique du Nord,’’ and has also 
issued in pamphlet form ‘‘Chasta Costa and the Déné languages 
of the north.’’? C. M. Barbeau has published a work on Huron 
and Wyandot mythology, Ottawa, 1915. Colonel Laidlaw has 
an article on ‘‘ Primitive fishhooks’’ in Rod and gun (Toronto), 
and in the Archaeological bulletin contributes a series of ‘‘ Arch- 
aeological notes on Victoria county, Ontario.’’ Dr. F. G. Speck 
has two monographs in the anthropological series of the Vic- 
toria museum (Ottawa): Family hunting territories and social 
life of various Algonkian bands of the Ottawa valley, and Myths 
and folk-lore of the Temiskaming Algonquin and Timagami 
Ojibwa. 
LawrENcE J. BurPEE 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT CoMMISSION 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Tue Story or James Corin, A Soupier or Fort Dearsorn 


Among the soldiers of the Fort Dearborn garrison which was 
overwhelmed by the savages on August 15, 1812, were James 
and Fielding Corbin. Probably the two men were brothers, al- 
though I have found no positive evidence to this effect. Both 
men survived the battle and massacre, and both, after almost 
two years of Indian and British captivity, were restored to their 
country. At the moment of their restoration, however, they 
disappeared from the view of recorded history, apparently for 
all time. Humble Americans they were, swallowed in the mass 
of their countrymen. Some years ago I made a diligent effort 
to collect all the existing sources of information concerning the 
two Corbins. Since then I have unearthed in the pension office 
at Washington the story of James Corbin’s life which follows, 
together with a number of additional items of information con- 
cerning him. Aside from the human interest which attaches to 
Corbin’s story there are several features which combine to make 
it an interesting addition to the scanty mass of source literature 
pertaining to the first Fort Dearborn. Although not written 
down until 1826, and then from the dictation of an illiterate 
man, it is evident to one familiar with the literature of the sub- 
ject already extant that the writer’s own assertion of the relia- 
bility of his story is amply justified. Told from memory by 
one who had been totally cut off, since the termination of his 
captivity, from knowledge of, or association with his fellows, 
his story tallies closely with our other sources of information, 
in so far as it deals with facts elsewhere familiar to us. Unless 
the author had been possessed of a good memory and a desire 
to tell the truth this close correspondence would have been im- 
possible. The fact that it exists affords an excellent reason for 
crediting the statements constituting the major portion of Cor- 
bin’s story, which we have no means of checking by comparison 
with other testimony. Assuming, then, the general reliability 
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of the narrative, it affords one more eye-witness account of the 
events and conditions attending the Fort Dearborn massacre. 
Concerning these conditions it is illuminative both by reason of 
what it says and what it omits to say. There is no word of 
criticism of Captain Heald, no mention of any abnormal role 
played by Lieutenant Helm and John Kinzie such as the former 
himself claimed, and the relatives of the latter have claimed for 
him. Contrary to the contentions of the author of Wau Bun 
and her numerous followers, it is affirmed that a council of the 
officers was held ‘‘to consult on what course should be pursued.’’ 
Nor is it entirely without significance that one who had spent 
nine years at Fort Dearborn, characterizes John Kinzie as ‘‘an 
Englishman.’’ Finally, Corbin was a member of by far the 
largest group of Fort Dearborn captives who returned to civ- 
ilization. His detailed story of his experiences may be taken 
as representing to a large extent those of the other members of 
the group to which he belonged. 

James Corbin is one of our country’s unsung heroes. That 
he did a man’s part in the long struggle between civilization 
and savagery is plain. Yet the requital of his services by the 
nation for which he suffered so much was niggardly enough. 
Returning to civil life after more than a decade of military ser- 
vice and nearly two years of frightful captivity, he was com- 
pelled to enlist again in order to escape starvation. A few years 
later the fact of this final enlistment was used as an excuse to 
drop him from the pension rolls, the argument being, apparent- 
ly, that the physical condition of a person who could gain ad- 
mission to the army could not have been such as to entitle him 
toa pension. Still later, when he sought to have a new pension 
granted the fact that he was not killed by the Indians was grave- 
ly adduced against him; the argument this time being to the 
effect that the Indians kill their wounded captives, and since 
they did not kill Corbin he could not have been wounded in the 
battle as he claimed. Fortunately for the humble soldier, he 
found an able advocate in the person of James Barbour, secre- 
tary of war, a fellow Virginian. He showed that Corbin had 
been wounded while engaged in the military service, and whether 
acquired in the Fort Dearborn massacre or elsewhere his wounds 
rendered his claim for a pension equally strong. The presump- 
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tion that as a wounded captive he should have been killed by the 
Indians was overcome by showing that he was a blacksmith and 
the natives had spared him because Pierre Le Claire, the Chi- 
cago half-breed, had represented to them that he would be useful 
to sharpen their hatchets and tomahawks. In December, 1826, 
a pension of four dollars a month was granted Corbin, and 
twenty years later this pittance was doubled. He was living in 
Virginia when the pension was granted, and here he seems to 
have spent the remainder of his life. The last trace I have 
found of him is an affidavit concerning the loss of his pension 
certificate, which shows that in January, 1855, he was still liv- 
ing in Harrison county, Virginia. 
M. M. Quatre 


‘“*“STATEMENT OF JAMES CORBEN OF THE COUNTY OF CULPEPER AND 
STATE OF VIRGINIA, RESPECTING HIS ENLISTMENT IN THE ARMY OF THE 
Unrrep STATES AND HIS SERVICE AND SUFFERINGS IN THE SAME. 

I enlisted on the 6 day of March 1801 in the army of the United 
States at Romney in Virginia under Lieut. Bell, joined the general ren- 
desvous at Pittsburgh (or Fort Pitt then so ealled) on the following 
month of May and was attached to a company commanded by Capt. Bird 
belonging to the 1* Regt U. S. Infantry all under the command of Gen’! 
Wilkinson, and from Pittsburgh was marched to Fort Presqueisle in the 
course of the same year; where the detachment quarter* during the win- 
ter, and in the spring of 1802 we were shipped to Detroit. We lay in 
garrison at Detroit from the spring of our arrival there untill July, 
1803. Col. Hamtramck the commandant at Detroit died and was buried 
the day before the detachment under the command of Capt. John Whist- 
ler left there for Chicago to erect a fort at that place which was after- 
wards called fort Dearbourn.' This detachment consisted of a captain’s 
company to which I was detailed commanded as before stated by Capt. 
Whistler. I assisted in constructing that fortress at the point of Lake 
Michigan, where I served out my first enlistment years; and reenlisted 


1Colonel John Hamtramck was a veteran soldier. He served throughout the 
revolution and at its close continued in the army, rising at length to the rank of 
colonel. For many years prior to his death he had been stationed on the north- 
western frontier. He died April 11, 1803. Unless it is intended to refer to the 
preliminary detail of men which Captain Whistler led to Chicago to gather informa- 
tion concerning the route and the situation there, Corbin’s statement as to the 
period of time between Hamtramck’s death and Whistler’s departure for Chicago 
is incorrect. The company of troops which went to establish the new fort left 
Detroit on July 14, 1803, three months after Hamtramek’s death. 
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under Capt. Whistler for five years in the army of the United States, 
which five years I served at fort Dearbourn, and upon the expiration of 
the second term of five Years I again reenlisted under Capt. Whistler ? 
for five years in the Service of the United States. In the year 1811 
Capt. Whistler left us for Detroit, and Capt. Nathan Heil from fort 
Wayne assumed the command. We were informed of the declaration of 
War between the United States and Great Brittain, which was read upon 
parade by the commanding officer, and orders had been received from 
Genl Hull to evacuate the fort and march to fort Wayne. Capt. Wells 
arrived a few days before the fort was evacuated by the garrison, from 
fort Wayne; with him thirty miami indians to assist us in getting to fort 
Wayne. The day before we left the fort there was a council of the 
officers held to consult on what course should be pursued, whether we 
should leave the fort or not. The conduct of the indians around us, had 
excited fears that all was not well; an indian that day shot at and 
wounded an ox that was to assist in drawing the baggage, very near the 
captain, and we had great fears on account of the Prophets indians who 
we knew were between us and fort Wayne. It was determined to en- 
deavour to strengthen the alliance between us and the indians around us, 
and to engage them to escort us to fort Wayne which Capt. Wells ac- 
cordingly did, the number between six hundred and seven hundred. 
Arrangements were made to leave the fort on the morning of the 15™ 
August, 1812, and on marching out of the fort the indians whose camp 
was in sight and around the fort and who we expected to march with us 
as agreed upon, were not one of their warriors to be seen. We marched 
about two miles from the fort, when we were attacked by them in full 
foree and after fighting for some time Capt. Heil finding that it was im- 
possible to resist such a foree with such means, having only seventeen 
men left, and some of them badly wounded, surrendered to the indians 
hoping that they would give us quarters, and directed us to ground our 
arms. We were taken back towards the fort where the indians mas- 
sacred five of our men that had not been wounded and two that were 
wounded. I had received during the engagement a rifle shot that cut 
the leader of my right heel in to, a shot which passed through my left 
thigh, and a ball in my hip which has never been extracted, and a deep 
tomahawk wound in my right shoulder.* Capt Wells was killed in the en- 


2 The last Fort Dearborn muster roll, for May 31, 1812, shows that Corbin’s cur- 
rent enlistment dated from October 2, 1810. For it see Quaife, Chicago and the 
old northwest, 1673-1835 (Chicago, 1913), 425-27. At this time Captain Nathan 
Heald was in command at Fort Dearborn, having succeeded Whistler the preceding 
April. 

8A physician’s certificate July 10, 1826, accompanying Corbin’s application for 
a pension states that he has the mark of a gunshot wound on the tendon of Achilles, 
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gagement and also ensign Ronan, and the surgion whose name I have for- 
gotten. he had not been with us but for a short period.t| Capt Heil was 
badly wounded in both arms, also Lieut. Helm and both taken prisoners.° 
The night after the battle Capt. Wells was cut to pieces, his heart and 
liver roasted and eaten by the savages. The next morning the indians 
having destroyed the fort by fire, started with the remaining prisoners 
into the Ilnois country, except Capt. Heil who was purchased by our 
sutler John Kinsey an Englishman.® The morning after leaving the 
fort the indians killed two of our men who were wounded and appeared 
to have become exhausted. All the wounded prisoners were placed on 
horseback. Upon the arrival of the indians at their town the prisoners 
that could get to the cornfield were allowed to get what corn they could 
eat. I was unable to walk, and had to subsist upon the kindness of sav- 
ages, which frequently allowed me to go days and nights without food. 
Lieut. Helm remained only two days at the indian town, when he was 
taken down the Illinois river. I have heard that he was living but have 
never seen him since. After I recovered, so that I was enabled to walk, 
I was taken by an indian Squaw and boy to go in pursuit of some sugar 
kettles which the indians had used the spring before in making sugar. 
(this was during the middle of the winter,— heavy snow upon the 
grv ind, clothed with a pair of indian legings, an old breach clout, and a 
worn out soldiers vest.) and being very weak and compelled to carry the 
pac’. I gave out and could not travel any further and was left in the 
wilderness by them, and remained there seven days & eight nights with- 
out any sustenance whatever, and by crawling on my hands and knees 
obtained wood for my fire which kept me from freesing to death. In 
this situation on the eighth day in the morning, I was found by a Kick- 
apoo indian and squaw, placed on a horse and carried to their encamp- 
ment. I remained with them untill their warriors started to Detroit to 
attack Gen’] Harrison. they took me along and passed by the village of 
the Pottawattomies who had first taken me, and gave me to the same 
squaw who had left me in the wilderness. I remained with them some 


another through the left thigh, another in the right hip and a sear on the shoulder 
which he elaims to have been caused by a blow from a tomahawk; in consequence 
of all which it is certified that he is ‘‘one-half’’ disabled from performing manual 
labor. 


4 The surgeon’s name was Isaac Van Voohris. He enlisted in Mareh, 1811, and 
came to Fort Dearborn the ensuing summer. 

5 Heald was shot twice, through the arm and in the thigh. The latter wound 
proved exceedingly serious. Lieutenant Helm’s wound was slight—like one of 
Corbin’s, in the heel. 

6 Captain Heald was ransomed by Jean Baptiste Chandonnai, a half-breed, who 
may have been in Kinzie’s employ at this time. 
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length of time and was purchased by a French trader by the name of 
Bisson.? As soon as the ice cleared from the Lake (Michigan) he took 
me by water to Mackinaw and gave me to Capt. Dixon * the commandant 
of the northern indians, and Englishman and interpreter, who trans- 
ferred me to Capt. Robinson the English commandant at Mackinaw, who 
sent me to Malden in company with four men, two women and some 
children who had been taken prisoners with me at fort Dearbourn. We 
remained at Malden sometimes in prison and sometimes aboard of a 
prison ship untill Commodore Perry captured the british fleet upon lake 
Erie, when we were taken up Lake Sinclair to the mouth of the river 
Thames, landed and marched to Kingston by land where we were shipped 
to Montreal, remained there a few days and was put aboard of a steam 
boat and carried to Quebeck. I remained at Quebeck during the winter. 
when I arrived there, [I] was destitute of any clothing except an indians 
breach clout and the vest which was in rags, bearfoot & without hat or 
blanket. Col. Gardner or Garner (his name sounded to me as Garner) 
agent for prisoners of war, furnished me with a suit of clothes and while 
I was at Quebeck I drew four dollars pay. I was taken from Quebeck 
up the st. Lawrence river, by a british guard in company with eighty or 
a hundred prisoners to little Chasy on Lake Champlain and from thence 
to Plattsburgh and there remained untill I was discharged by Col Pink- 
ney by the certificate of a surgeon a Doct. Wheaton who examined me 
and pronounced me unfit for Service. I could walk with the assistance 
of a stick which had been my constant companion from my first being 
able to walk after receiving my wounds, using it at times as a crutch and 
stick. I had at the time of my discharge recovered so much as to be able 
nearly to travel without its assistance. Col Pinkney upon my receiving 

7 This man, evidently a British sympathizer, spent the winter of 1812-13 at Chi- 
cago in a trading partnership with one Depain. The partners ransomed other pris- 
oners besides Corbin, including Mrs. Lee and her child and (probably) Mrs. Cooper 
or Burns. Doubtless they were commissioned to this work by Robert Dickson, Brit- 
ish-Indian leader in the northwest at the time; in March, 1813, he came to Chicago 
on a mission to rouse the western Indians in support of the British cause, and having 
learned that numerous members of the Fort Dearborn garrison and settlement were 
still alive, captives in the hands of the Indians, instituted measures to secure their 
release. Buison is probably to be identified with the ‘‘ Beeson’’ of Gurdon S. Hub- 
bard’s autobiography. Hubbard describes him as a venerable man who had long 


(in 1818) been a trader on the Illinois river, and who was well and favorably known 
by the Indians. 

8 Robert Dickson. From Chieago, where he was on March 22, 1813, Dickson had 
passed on to the Mississippi and early in June was back at Mackinac at the head 
of 600 warriors, raised for the fighting on the Detroit and Lake Erie frontier. The 
Fort Dearborn captives, collected at Chicago and brought on to Mackinac in pur- 
suance of his orders, apparently, were immediately turned over by him to the cus- 
tody of the local commandant for forwarding to Malden. 
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my discharge told me he would endeavour to get me allowed five months 
pay at Burlington to which place I went and drew five months pay. the 
paymaster claimed of me payment for the clothes furnished me by Col 
Gardner at Quebeck saying that Col Gardner had furnished them at his 
own expense and that he must not loose. After deducting the amount 
charged me for clothing furnished at Quebeck I had remaining between 
eight or ten dollars to carry me home a distance | supposed of eight hun- 
dred miles and at that time inabled to travel ten miles a day and give 
half a dollar for every meal I eat. Three days before I arrived at Al- 
bany I was without money and the means of support and was in a situa- 
tion to suffer and perish with cold, being without money and bare of 
clothing, next akin to naked, never having received from any source 
clothing from the time of my being made a prisoner by the indians up 
to the period I am speaking of, with the exception of what I got at Que- 
beck. I went to the Commandant at Greenbush and represented my sit- 
uation, and asked for a provision return for eight days. he told me that 
he would grant me one for four days, and which I did not get. In this 
situation, I found myself under the necessity of doing something to pro- 
cure the means of prolonging life and satiate the cravings of hunger, 
which had been sometimes allayed by the hand of charity. I return* to 
Albany and went to the recruiting rendevous to ask of the soldiers some- 
thing to eat, judging that they would feel & sympathise in the distressed 
condition of an old soldier, who had served his country thirteen years, 
and who was by that time worn down with service and wounds and com- 
pelled to ask a scanty pittance of bread to support life. I did not ask in 
vain; they supplyed my wants for the moment and gave me something 
to eat. I gave them a brief sketch of my service and sufferings, and was 
solicited to remain with them. My situation was such as to force me to 
pursue any honest course that presented itself to procure bread and the 
profession of arms which had been my trade from long service, was the 
one which I from inclination was the best adapted to follow. Thus ne- 
cessity pressed me into the service again; I informed a noncommissioned 
officer who seemed to have taken an interest in my situation and who 
seemed to be anxious that I should enlist to procure bread that I was 
fearfull to reenlist on account of my having been discharged from dis- 
ability, and that I might do wrong provided the recruiting officer would 
enlist me in the situation in which I was—that I had with me’the 
Colonel’s discharge and the doctor’s certificate upon which it was given; 
he went to Capt Clark [and] represented my situation. Capt. Clark 
came to me and informed [me] that if I wish* to enlist he would advise 
me to do so, rather than starve to death, that if | would give him my dis- 
charge and certificate which he would most assuredly return to me when 
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I wanted them that there would be no difficulty and that he would keep 
me at the recruiting rendesvous untill I should be enabled to march. I 
accordingly enlisted, served about three months at the recruiting ren- 
desvous before the expiration of war, doing no duty whatever and was 
discharged with means to travel home. Capt, Clark lost my certificate 
and discharge, [but] accidentally meeting with Doctor Wheaton at Utica 
and representing the fact supported by Capt. Clark, who stated to him 
how it oceurred, [he] renewed the certificate, which has been lodged in 
the pension office. I have in this statement been compelled to draw on 
my memory the only record I have for dates, names or circumstances, 
being unable to read or write. I may possibly in the names and dates 
err, but in the statement of events which occurred to me I speak posi- 
tively and err not. I have given the history of ocurrences that they may 
be contrasted with publick documents, and if they are not supported by 
them, I am willing to be taken for one that propagates falsehood. I 
know of no person whatever by whom I could prove my enlistment or 
my service up to the time of being wounded, that I could find to any cer- 
tainty, the whole of our detachment being killed I suppose with the ex- 
ception of Lieut. Helm and the six persons who were sent with me from 
Mackinaw by either of whom I could prove the fact of being wounded at 
the place and manner stated. I was placed upon the pension list and 
expected to have been measurably remunerated for my wounds and suf- 
ferings which I ree‘ in the Service of my Country, but was stricken from 
it as will be seen by reference to a letter of the then Secretary of War 
of the 1* February 1820, and for reasons stated in the same. I will 
again say that the reason which induced me to enlist after being dis- 
charged was the want of bread and in which I hope to be believed by the 
proper Department. I am now forty-two years old, thirteen of which 
has been devoted to the service of my country. Married since I left the 
army, a wife and four Small children to support, by my own exertion. 
I humbly ask a reexamination of my claim to a pension by the Secretary 
of War, and of back pay as a pensioner from the time of receiving my 
wounds; as in the benevolence of my country provision has been made 
for the wounded and disabled soldier; that I may receive that allowance 
which the degree of my disability justly entitles me to, from sears thus 
honorably received. 


his 
James * Corben 
mark 
July 8 1826”’ 
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Letrer oF THomas ForsytuH Concernrnc James Corsin 


The letter of Thomas Forsyth which follows is also contained 
among the papers of James Corbin in the pension bureau. It 
seems worthy of printing both for the corroboration it gives of 
Corbin’s statements concerning his captivity, and for the gen- 
eral information it conveys concerning events subsequent to the 
Fort Dearborn massacre. 

**Sr Lovis 
9th December 1826 

Sir — Your letter of the 3* ult respecting James Corben formerly of 
the army of the U. States came to hand a few days ago, and I hasten to 
answer it. 

previous to the late war I seen James & Fielding Corben doing duty as 
soldiers at Fort Dearborn (Chicago). When I heard of the intention of 
the Indians to make war against the citizens of the United States I hur- 
ried from my place of residence (then at Peoria on Illinoise River) to 
Chicago. On the 16 of August I met a large party of Indians (no 
great distance from Chicago) with horses loaded with goods &e and sev- 
eral soldiers of the garrison of Fort Dearborn as prisoners Among the 
number was James Corben on horseback and Fielding Corben on foot 
earrying a drum On meeting the Indians I got into conversation with 
two or three of them, while the others with their prisoners continued on 
towards their village at Sandy Creek (River aux Sables) On my ar- 
rival (same day) at Chicago I found Mr Kinsie & family all well at home. 
Mr Kinsie and Perish (the half blood that Corben speaks of) give me 
every information about the massacre of the troops & citizens and par- 
ticularly about Captain William Wells of Fort Wayne, telling me who 
was killed, wounded & taken prisoners and if I mistake not Perish told 
me James Corben was wounded. In the month of April 1813 I was at 
Sandy Creek (River aux Sable) village I there seen James Corben & a 
Corporal Bowen (a very tall man)’ as prisoners among the Indians. 
The first day of my arrival at that village I was in a very critical situa- 
tion, the Kickapoo Indians wishing to take myself & my men prisoners 
and send us to the British at Makinaw, but the Potawatimie Indians 
would not hear to any such proposition, and I remained three or four 
days at that place. 

previous to my departure from Sandy Creek I spoke to a Potawatimie 


1 According to a physician’s certificate in the pension bureau, Bowen was six 
feet three inches in height. For a statement concerning his share in the battle see 
MIssissipP! VALLEY Historical Review, 1: 572-573. 
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chief named Gomo? about ransoming J. Corben & Bowen, and requested 
his assistance, stating to him that I had no goods then with me, but 
would fulfil any promise I would make to him or any other Indian, and 
cited to him the fulfilment of my paying another Indian a balance due by 
me when | ransomed Lt Helm in Sept. 1812. The next day Gomo told 
me I could not accomplish my wish, as the Indians had decided on 
taking all prisoners onto Detroit and deliver them to the British. I 
again pressed the matter to Gomo, he beged me not to mention anything 
more on the subject, as it would endanger the prisoners lives. I have 
no doubt in my mind but that James Corben |[h]as stated nothing to you 
but the truth, as I never heard anything said against the Corbens while 
they were at Chicago but I cannot say that James Corben was wounded 
by the Indians at Chicago on the 15" August, 1812, but Mr John Kinsie 
(my stepbrother) still lives at Chicago and Perish the half-blood * re- 
sides in that vicinity. a letter to Alex. Wooleot [Wolcott] Indian agent 
at Chicago will be attended to. Lt. L. T. Helm was wounded and |ms. 
torn| on [the] same day (15th August 1812) where he is I do not 
know, but if living (as he was very much dissipated) he would be able to 
prove that James Corben was wounded, as he (Helm) remained some 
days among the Indians at Sandy Creek before I ransomed him — as re- 
spects Fielding Corben I never have seen or heard of him since I seen 
him with the Indians on the 16™ August 1812 

Any other information that you may want on this or any other sub- 
ject will be communicated with pleasure from 

Your most Obedt and very humble Servt 
THOMAS ForsyTH 

Mr William Wolden 
Woodville Culpeper County 
Virginia’’ 

2Gomo was a well-known chief of the Illinois river Pottawatomies, and tradi- 
tionally a friend of the Americans. 

3 Better known as Pierre Leclaire. 


























BOOK REVIEWS 


Imperial Germany and the industrial revolution. By Thorstein Veblen. 
(New York: Maemillan company, London: Maemillan and company, 
limited, 1915. 324 p. $1.50) 

In the present volume Mr. Veblen has put students of economic his- 
tory in his debt by his keen analysis of the forces which have produced 
modern imperial Germany. The first two chapters deal with the eth- 
nology and early culture of the Germanic peoples; chapter tv deals with 
the industrial growth of England; while the remaining five chapters dis- 
cuss the recent development of Germany. This development, according 
to the author, is marked by several distinctive features and will lead — 
indeed has led — to results very different from those that may be ex- 
pected in England or the United States. 

When the present era in the history of Germany set in, about the see- 
ond quarter of the nineteenth century, she was far behind her neighbors, 
especially England. Industrially, she was still in the handicraft stage, 
politically she was a feudal state, and her social and legal institutions 
were equally belated. The changes that have occurred in Germany be- 
ginning with this period are referred by Mr. Veblen to two sets of agen- 
cies: what he calls ‘‘the received scheme of use and wont,’’ and the new 
state of the industrial arts, of which the former is the conservative and 
the latter the transforming force. United Germany came under the 
leadership of the most archaic of the several states that coalesced to form 
the empire, and has received from Prussia a thoroughly dynastie and 
military spirit. Institutionally the German people have been subjected 
to a coercive and centralized control which has held them in an antiquated 
scheme of use and wont, the keynote of which is obedience, discipline, 
thrift, and similar characteristics. The community has been a rather 
pliant instrument in the hands of the Hohernzollern state, and has been 
kept in order and held to its allegiance by war and the fear of war. ‘‘A 
military organization in war is a servile organization in peace’’ (p. 78). 

On the other hand Germany borrowed from her industrially more ad- 
vaneed neighbors the whole technological apparatus of the modern in- 
dustrial arts in their latest perfection. England, which had been the 
first to introduce the new methods, had meantime developed certain hab- 
its of wasteful extravagance, class antagonisms, and lack of adjustment. 
But Germany, superimposing these highly efficient methods of production 
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upon an archaic political and social organization, which was character- 
ized by thrift, obedience, and industry, was able to secure a large surplus. 
In England this surplus was being wasted in sport and what Mr. Veblen 
calls ‘‘conspicuous waste,’’ namely useless and luxurious expenditure. 
In Germany, where a parasitie leisure class had not had time to develop, 
the ambitions of the ruling classes were able to divert this surplus into 
war expenditure. This is one reason why Germany has been able to af- 
ford the expensive luxury of militarism; she has spent on preparedness 
what she might have spent on sport. 

In order to carry out this military purpose the economic system of the 
country has been controlled at every point. The railway system, ship- 
ping, and especially tariff legislation have been used to make Germany 
self-sufficient, and to maximize her fighting capacity. The mercantilistic 
trade policy has had a considerable share in provoking antagonism be- 
tween Germany and her neighbors. In a final chapter on the net gain 
from such a policy Mr. Veblen concludes that it has resulted rather 
in a net loss to the average German citizen; the gain, if any, belongs to 
the ruling dynasty. 

It is impossible in a brief review to convey an adequate notion even 
of the main thesis of the book; and no reference can be made to the many 
incisive criticisms and keen analyses of the present industrial régime. 
The book is broader than its title. As an economic interpretation of Ger- 
man imperialism it is unique and timely. Those familiar with the au- 
thor’s former works will wish to read it for its own sake. 

E. L. Bogart 


Christopher Columbus. By Mildred Stapley. [True stories of great 
Americans.| (New York: Maemillan company, 1915. 240 p. $.50) 
Having begun her preface with a very brief survey of the critical 
studies dealing with the life and work of Christopher Columbus which 
have been made within the last thirty years, the author states the object 
of the present volume. ‘‘Of all this learned and painstaking investiga- 
tion very little has appeared in English.’’ Necessarily, then, the concep- 
tions of Columbus which are commonly held are incorrect, and even fan- 
tastic. The current books look upon the great discoverer as one who 
alone in the world ‘‘had scientific wisdom, that he had formed a theory 
of sailing west in order to reach India; and that, in his search for India 
in 1492, he accidentally came upon the outlying islands of North Amer- 
ica.’’ ‘‘It is to show how erroneous and inconsistent this old legend is, 
and properly and sympathetically to relate Columbus to his period and 
its influences, that the present story is offered to young Americans.’’ 
The author disclaims any attempt to set forth anything not already 
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known and recognized by students of the subject, but in the short space 
of 240 pages she interestingly relates in compact form the gripping story 
of ‘‘one of the greatest products of the Renaissance.’ She sets herself 
the laudable task of bringing to her readers that which she regards as 
nearest the truth concerning a great man. Form, then, rather than 
original research is the special object of the book. 

The opening chapter strikes the dominant note of the whole treatment. 
The long years of anxious waiting, the disappointments which come to the 
man, his weaknesses, his perseverance and strength, finally rewarded by 
suecess, the dramatic setting of the triumphal entry of Ferdinand and 
Isabella into the conquered Granada offering at last his long sought op- 
portunity; all are graphically depicted. Having thus auspiciously in- 
troduced her hero, the author picks up the thread of the story at its be- 
ginning. The childhood and youth of Columbus are first discussed ; 
much of this must still be mere conjecture. Then comes his apprentice- 
ship, when he accumulates a practical knowledge of the sea which later 
stands him in good stead. Through these earlier years there come to his 
ears the strange and stirring tales of unknown lands toward the west. 
All this time Columbus is improving himself by self-education, till pres- 
ently there begins to develop the ‘‘big idea.’’ With this ambition erys- 
tallized into one dominating thought, the man goes in search of aid, only 
to meet with discouraging opposition. But finally the desired assistance 
is given him. Then follow the four American voyages of discovery, the 
partial suecess, the ultimate disappointment, humiliation, and death. 

Accepting the ‘‘pilot’s story’’ interpretation with its necessary con- 
clusion that Columbus did not seek the Indies by a western route, but 
new lands to the west of which the dying pilot told him during his so- 
journ in the Madeiras, the author quite successfully combines critical 
understanding with an attractive style. Historical background through- 
out renders the treatment especially enlightening. Christopher Colum- 
bus is a part of and not apart f-om his age. But for the unfortunate 
slip of finding it necessary to go into a discussion of ‘Italian civiliza- 
tion, in the middle sixteenth century,’’ for the purpose of investigating 
the nature of the discoverer’s childhood, and the forces that moulded his 
character, it can be said that a real contribution has been made. That 
contribution is no less than a successful harmonizing of truth with the 
limitations set by a youthful audience. 

Jacop A. Horro 
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French memories of eighteenth-century America. By Charles H. Sher- 
rill. (New York: Charles Seribner’s sons, 1915. 334 p. $2.00 net) 

The conception of this volume is certainly a happy thought. French 
assistance to the struggling colonies and the international complications 
growing out of the early relation established between the French. mon- 
archy and the United States have furnished many themes for historians 
and many a knotty problem for disputation. It was left, however, to 
those who desired information about the French opinion of Americans 
to turn to the pages of the cultivated writers themselves. The result has 
been the natural popularity of certain authors and the neglect of others. 
Mr. Sherrill has placed within the compass of three hundred and thirty- 
five beautifully printed pages the proper corrective to this inaccurate 
perspective by describing after a careful study of about seventy works 
of travel and memoirs, the opinion of French writers on various Ameri- 
can customs, 

The authors studied belonged to many classes. First of all came the 
military officers who accompanied the forces of the allies; others were 
men in public life, some filling diplomatic positions; still others had been 
driven from their native land by the upheavals of the revolution. A few 
of the writers were naturalists who sought this far-off land in the pur- 
suit of scientific facts; others were merchants brought to our shores by 
the hope of gain. ‘‘One only was a woman, the Marquise de la Tour du 
Pin, but her pen pictures are the best of all —so gay, so brave, so dis- 
criminating.’’ Among the writers were many men of mark, such as 
Talleyrand, Chateaubriand, Ségur, General Rochambeau, Chastellux, 
De Kalb, Lafayette, Broglie, Beaumarchais, Warville, Collot, Michaux, 
and Volney. These are men of culture and education, well qualified to 
observe the peculiarities of the social life around them and to depict for 
posterity the results of their observations. 

After describing the authors themselves, Mr. Sherrill has grouped, in 
thirteen chapters, the keen observations of these men upon all phases of 
early life in America. Here are descriptions of parties, conversation, 
dress, courtship, eating and drinking, physical traits, city and country 
life, education, religion, the professions and every conceivable subject. 
After perusing these pages, the reader will share the author’s amaze- 
ment ‘‘that the people of a foreign race should not only have plentifully 
spilled their blood for us, but also should have so voluminously recorded 
the salient social characteristics of the new nation they had helped to its 
feet.”’ 

All the authors are naturally astonished at the perfeet equality reign- 
ing in this new country. ‘‘Even military titles did not carry with them 
any social distinction, says Dupetit-Thouars, who was amazed to see a 
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shoemaker who had been a colonel, and an apothecary who was a gener- 
al!’’ Still a certain distinction in the population which is today so very 
evident, had already made its appearance. Bayard pointed out that ‘‘ the 
inhabitants of Philadelphia, like all citizens of the United States, are 
classified by their fortunes. The first class is composed of carriage folk. 
Almost all these gentry, whatever their origin, have their coat of arms 
painted upon their carriage-doors. The son of a deported thief has liv- 
eried servants just like everybody else. . . The second class is com- 
posed of merchants, lawyers, and business men without carriages, and 
doctors who pay their visits on foot. In the third class are found people 
who exercise the mechanical arts. Ladies who possess carriages never 
so far forget themselves as to receive in their homes those of the third 
class.”’ 

We often speak of the simplicity of the life of our forefathers and 
contrast it with the luxuries of the present; but according to these for- 
eign visitors, extravagance was one of the chief characteristies of the so- 
ciety which laid the foundations of this republic. The Comte de Ségur 
remarked that in Boston, that centre of austere Puritanism, ‘‘ democracy 
has not banished luxury; nowhere in the United States did one see so 
much wealth and so agreeable society.’’ Chateaubriand remarks that in- 
stead of finding ‘‘the austerity of early Roman customs’’ he saw ‘‘on all 
sides elegance of attire, luxury of equipages, frivolity of conversation, 
inequality of fortune — the tumult of ball-rooms and theatricals.’’ 

Mr. Sherrill’s interesting volume will introduce to the Americans a 
literature which is altogether too little known, but his method is not, as 
he seems to think, one capable of producing a work of history. Scientific 
knowledge can not be obtained by following the course of the Literary 
digest. A pot pourri of opinions is not history. Mr. Sherrill has as- 
sembled a number of observations of American life made by keen minds, 
but he has not advanced our knowledge of America one iota. He has, 
perhaps, given us some light on the French character. Their education 
in France during the period of enlightenment had put them in a frame 
of mind to observe American customs like that which similar conditions 
had wrought in the mind of Tacitus when he wrote of the primitive Ger- 
mans, and the French writers should be used with the same careful eriti- 
cism that historians employ in the case of the Roman author. This Mr. 
Sherrill has not done. 

Although memoirs and books of travel have frequently been the chief 
support of many historians, it is questionable how far they can be of use 
in the writing of scientific history. Such sources of information are pe- 
culiarly open to the suspicion of superficiality and of subjectivity. Amer- 
ican historians are now learning to look elsewhere than to such accounts 
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for the bases of their interpretations. Anyone who has followed the 
recent trend of research in southern history will realize how far removed 
from the prejudiced views of casual travellers, which were the principal 
reliance of older historians, are the results of the newer historians who 
have studied with care the actual records, economic, social, and political, 
which have come down to us from the past. 

C. W. ALvorp 


De geschiedenis van het Amerikaansche volk vanaf de ontdekking tot op 
heden. Aan ons Hollandsch volk verhaald. Bewerkt door Arthur 
Meijer. (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans-Sevensma company, 
1915. 188 p. $1.00) 

There is such a seareity of writings on American history in the Dutch 
language that this little volume is certain to be weleomed by the class of 
readers for which it is intended. It was written for our Holland people 
(ous Hollandsch volk), by whom are meant, presumably, the more recent 
immigrants who are still unacquainted with the mysteries of the Ameri- 
can tongue. For this class of readers Meijer’s history of the American 
people is the best account at present available: the best for the simple 
reason that it is the only work of its kind in the Dutch language. An 
attempt is here made, in the brief compass of 175 pages, which include 
some seventy illustrations and maps of an inferior character, to give a 
narrative of American history from the first voyage of Columbus to the 
beginning of Wilson’s administration. It is an uncritical, unscholarly 
production, without footnotes, bibliography or index. The author seems 
to lack a sense of proper historical values, and does not display wise 
judgment in the selection or rejection of his material. Thus, while two 
paragraphs are devoted to Jefferson’s scheme for the government of 
western lands, such topics as the British colonial system, the Hartford 
convention and Jackson’s controversy with the bank are dismissed in a 
few lines. Too much space is allotted to the Indian troubles of the col- 
onial period; on the other hand, the Genet affair, the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions and other more important phases of our history receive 
no mention. A few errors should be noted. The expeditions of John 
and William Hawkins and of Sir Francis Drake were not sent out under 
Henry vm; nor did Drake circumnavigate the globe in 1518, but in 1577- 
80 (p. 21). The author conveys the impression that Shay’s rebellion 
was due to the high taxes levied by the federal government (p. 91), and 
that the British practice of impressing American seamen did not begin 
until after the passage of the Macon bill no. 2 (p. 101). The tariff is 
defined, on page 113, as a duty on exports as well as on imports. The 
repeated references to John Quincy Adams as ‘‘Adams m’’ are rather 
novel and amusing. It is to be regretted that the author has not given 
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us a translation of one of the standard text-books on American history, 
written by some trained historian. 


Perer Hoekstra 


The Scotch-Irish in America. By Henry Jones Ford, professor of poli- 
tics, Princeton university. (Princeton: Princeton university press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 1915. 607 
p. $2.00 net) 

Mr. Ford’s interesting volume is more comprehensive than its title 
would indicate. The first four chapters, which amount to more than 
one-fifth of the book, are concerned with the plantation of Ulster, with 
Celtic origins in Scotland and in Ireland, with the migration to Ulster 
of the lowland Scots, and with the formative influences which produced 
the ‘‘Seoteh-Irish.”’ The narrative begins with the activities of Chiches- 
ter, the lord deputy, in 1605, Bacon’s ‘‘Considerations’’ of 1606, the 
flight of the earls in 1607, the insurrection of O’Dogherty in 1608, and 
the official recognition of the participation of Scotland, in 1609. The 
close connection between the colonizing of Ireland and that of Virginia 1s 
well brought out, though perhaps with less breadth of outlook than that 
which characterized Mr. Cheyney’s suggestive handling of this theme in 
the American historical review for April, 1907. In view of the sturdy 
Calvanism of the Scotch-Irish, one would expect to find in these chapters 
some discussion of the reformation in Scotland: but while the claim is 
later made that the Presbyterian church in the United States is of Ulster 
origin, there is only one mention of John Knox, and that is in connection 
with the influence of the Scotch-Irish tradition in education. 

With the fifth chapter Mr. Ford begins the account of the immigration 
to America. This, he concludes, was determined by economic forces 
rather than by religious persecution and developed most actively after the 
revolution of 1688. The subject is treated first from the geographical 
standpoint, with Maryland and the Carolinas as the early centers of im- 
portance. To the New England frontier, to New York and the Jerseys, 
and to Pennsylvania, respectively, are allotted separate chapters: anoth- 
er is devoted to the Indian wars. The religious aspects of the settlement 
and expansion of the Scotch-Irish next take up five chapters, which con- 
stitute one of the most interesting and valuable parts of the book. Then 
follows a careful analysis of the educational factor, in which, as one would 
expect, the influence of Princeton is the central theme. The part played 
by the Scotch-Irish in the revolution and in the establishment of the new 
governments in the states and the United States is treated at some length, 
with warm appreciation and with commendable restraint. ‘‘In the form- 
ation of the Constitution of the United States,’’ writes Mr. Ford, ‘‘no 
racial or denominational influence can be traced. Such claims have been 
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made, but they belong to political mythology rather than to serious his- 
tory.’’ ‘*The Seoteh-Irish supplied leaders both for and against the 
adoption of the Constitution.’’ 

The final chapter, attempting a survey and an appreciation, begins 
with an examination of the correctness of the hyphenated term ‘‘Seotch- 
Irish ;’’ maintains that this people was the determining element in the 
successful conclusion of the revolutionary war; calls attention to some of 
the economie and industrial contributions made by the Seoteh-Irish, such 
as the introduction of the potato in New England, the inerease of spin- 
ning and weaving, the invention of the reaper by MeCormick in Virginia, 
and of the part of the Scotch-Irish in the development of internal im- 
provements, especially railroads in Pennsylvania; and includes consider- 
ation of the establishment of American Presbyterianism, popular educa- 
tion and the American university, the presidents of the United States of 
Scotch-Irish descent, the Scotch-Irish lower jaw, and the psychological 
and spiritual characteristics of the race. As appendices Mr. Ford adds 
(a) extracts from a contemporary account of Ireland at the time of the 
Ulster plantation, written by one Fynes Moryson; (b) the lists of appli- 
eants from Seotland for allotments in Ireland; (¢) Heron’s ‘‘The mak- 
ing of the Ulster Seot;’’ (d) a Pennsylvania ‘‘Statement of frontier 
grievances ;’’ (e) Joseph Galloway’s account of the American revolt, ex- 
tracted from his Historical and political reflections (1780); and (f) 
the Mecklenburg county (N. C.) ‘‘Resolves’’ of May 31,1775. There is 
also a ‘‘ List of authorities consulted,’’ which is, however, entirely with- 
out evaluation of the particular works mentioned. The book is based on 
research, but is written for the general reader without any specific refer- 
ences to authorities. 

While the book represents a real contribution to American history, and 
is delightfully written, the impression left upon the reviewer is that the 
author has put too much material into one volume, at least one of this 
size and proportion. As one approaches the later chapters one wishes 
that the author had sacrificed some of the details of O’Dogherty’s rebel- 
lion or of St. Patrick’s Celtic hounds to find more space for the more 
modern phases of the subject which sometimes are left rather as asser- 
tions than as demonstrations. Thus the statement that ‘‘The movement 
for liberalizing the constitution, extending the suffrage and substituting 
the popular election of the President for choice by Electoral College 
derived its strongest support from the Seotch-Irish element of the popu- 
lation, and it triumphed in the national Government under the leader- 
ship of Andrew Jackson,’’ might received further elucidation, likewise 
the assertion that ‘‘to this day the American school system has a Scottish 
stamp.’’ Undeveloped generalizations like this and some others are 
reminiscent of the claims set forth by Mr. Douglas Campbell, who re- 
ferred most of what is good in America to the Dutch. Mr. Ford’s point 
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of view is interesting in its difference from the traditional self-estimate of 
New England. It is evident that in his opinion, at least, not all the sift- 
ing of grain took place in Massachusetts. 


St. GeorGE L. Stoussatr 


A bibliography of municipal government in the United States. By Wil- 
liam Bennett Munro, professor of municipal government, Harvard 
university. Second edition. {Publications of the bureau for re- 
search in municipal government.| (Cambridge: Harvard univer- 
sity press, London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford university press, 
1915. 472 p. $2.50 net) 

The editor tells us that he has endeavored in this bibliography to pre- 
sent the variety of material needed by the widening horizon of the student 
of municipal affairs. The bibliography includes only recent publica 
tions. Preference is given to official data and to those books, pamphlets, 
ete., which are readily accessible. Space is allotted with reference to the 
importance and present-day interest of the topics. The bibliography 
aims to be comprehensive but not exhaustive. 

The references are listed under the following sub-heads: general works 
of reference, political machinery and direct legislation, municipal or 
ganization, city planning and public improvements, public utilities, san- 
itation and publie health, public safety, education and general better- 
ment and municipal finance. 

The sub-topies under the general heads are those of interest to any 
municipal student. Thus they include municipal statistics, civil ser- 
vice, excess condemnation, parks, bridges, art, franchises, hospitals, mu- 
nicipal cemeteries, smoke abatement, the social evil, municipal baths, 
social surveys, billboard regulation, budget-making, municipal debts, ete. 
The material under each sub-head is arranged alphabetically by authors. 
Dates, pages, editions, and publishers, are given. For important publi- 
cations there is also a critical estimate of contents. Exceptionally good 
judgment has been used in the selection, arrangement, and source of 
topics. It is a handbook of inestimable value to students of municipal 
affairs. 


CLiYpE Lynpon KING 


The spirit of the American revolution as revealed in the poetry of the 
period. A study of American patriotic verse, 1760-1783. By Sam- 
uel White Patterson, A.M., Ph.D., DeWitt Clinton high school and 
Columbia university, lecturer, Board of education, New York City. 
(Boston: Richard G. Badger, Toronto: Copp Clark company, lim- 
ited, 1915. 235 p. $1.50 net) 

The somewhat expansive title and sub-title of Mr. Patterson’s book 
give one a fair idea of what the work undertakes to offer; three sentences 
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from the preface illustrate the author’s aversion to commas, and make his 
purpose and plan more clear: ‘‘The present study seeks to show forth 
the spirit that moved men during the struggle for American independ- 
ence as that spirit is revealed in the verse of the period from 1760 when 
George III aeceded to the throne of England to 1783 when peace ensued. 
It has been thought wise to quote rather liberally not only from the best 
work that was produced but from work of little or no literary merit and 
worthy of consideration and remembrance on no other account than the 
purpose in hand. . . The present work seeks to subordinate the pure- 
ly literary merit of a piece of verse to its merit in exposition of the 
events, characters and discussions of the revolutionary era’’ (pp. 3, 4). 

It is hard to see how the student of history can find anything of value 
in the present work. In the columns of old newspapers Mr. Patterson 
has discovered a few poems which he seems to be the first to reprint, but 
he has not added anything to our knowledge of the development of 
loyalist and patriot sentiment. His most interesting chapter, the tenth, 
is largely devoted to Freneau, and the account of Freneau’s drama on 
André is worth reading. But here as throughout the book the student 
of history will be disappointed, for there seems to be nothing new that 
is in any way significant. (André appears always as Andre, by the way; 
surely the unfortunate major might have been spared this humiliation. ) 

In fact, the book should not have pretended to be anything but a lit- 
erary history of the revolutionary war. Unfortunately, however, there 
was no need for such a history, inasmuch as Mr. Patterson himself con- 
cedes that ‘‘Professor Tyler’s monumental work on the period treated 
stands alone in its elass’’ (p. 4). Had the author been content to 
print without comment the many poems from which he has given ex- 
cerpts, his work might have justified itself. But his fondness for dis- 
cussion has necessitated extensive cutting, and so the book loses the 
value that might have attached to an anthology of revolutionary poetry. 
It ean be of no value to the historian, and the student of ‘‘mere litera- 
ture’’ will surely turn elsewhere for his information. 

Moreover, the book is so poorly written that it could not be recom- 
mended to even the elementary student of literature or history. What 
can one say of a work which abounds in sentences like these: ‘‘Such in 
brief was the state of American colonial literature prior to the struggle 
for political freedom — all of it, we may say, imitative to a large extent 
and uninspiring to any modern reader save the student of literary ori- 
gins, distinctive in its independence of that true tone which we associate 
with the inspiration of the great and looking abroad to the home-land 
and the traditions thereof for its spiritual source as the men and women 
themselves who created it did, in their outlook upon life’’ (p. 21). 
‘‘Theirs were still models sanctioned by tradition on both sides of the 
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Atlantic, replete with heroic couplets and biblical and classical allusion. 
Their experiences were too real and objective to encourage imaginative 
flights either in prose or verse for the period was essentially prosaic, 
matter-of-fact, materialistic; and yet, one may say, it was an age, too, 
strangely blending the idealistic with the practical’’ (p. 22). 

The book is one which should perhaps be reviewed once, and then for- 
gotten; and it is much more certain that it should be forgotten than that 
it ever deserved reviewing. 


FRANKLYN B. SNYDER 


Story of young Abraham Lincoln. By Wayne Whipple.  (Philadel- 
phia: Henry Altemus company, 1915. 226 p. $.75) 

This is a book for young people in keeping with other entertaining 
biographies of prominent Americans by the same author. It will not in- 
terest the student of American history. In a lively narrative style, the 
author strings together entertaining stories of Lineoln’s boyhood and 
manhood, with no disturbing regard for what can be historically verified 
and what is probably apocryphal. There are no references but the anee- 
dotes are gathered from narratives by members of the Hanks family, by 
Herndon, Stoddart, Hay and others. 

An interesting feature of the narrative is the finality with which the 
author accepts some of these stories as ‘‘finally clearing up’ points on 
which doubt has long been expressed by expert writers and students of 
Lincoln’s life. In this way, the mooted question of what portion of the 
Gettysburg address was written before the dedication day is ‘‘uncon- 
sciously’’ settled. Likewise an anecdote explains ‘‘a question which 
has puzzled several biographers’’— why Lincoln was deprived of his 
sword in the Black Hawk campaign. 

The tales are woven together in a chronological order and will un- 
doubtedly appeal to many young readers upon whom an authentic his- 
tory would pall. The colored illustrations add to the attractiveness of 
the volume. 

Epwin E. Sparks 


The Indian Stream republic and Luther Parker. By Grant Shower- 
man, Ph.D., professor, University of Wisconsin. [Collections of the 
New Hampshire historical society, edited by Otis Grant Hammond, 
M.A., superintendent of the society, vol. 11.] (Concord, N. H.: 
New Hampshire historical society, 1915. 272 p. $3.00) 

This is a miscellaneous compilation. It contains inter alia a documen- 
tary history of the Indian Stream republic under its constitution of July 
9, 1832, a journal kept by a young woman in Wisconsin territory from 
1852 to 1857, and a genealogical and biographical sketch of Luther Park- 
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er, who was a founder of the republic and a parent of the diarist. It is 
of uneven value and interest but it records facts that are not unworthy of 
preservation. 

No trait of the American backwoodsman was more pronounced than 
his readiness to assume powers of government and to become a member 
of a soeial contract group. The Indian Stream republic is one of the 
earlier illustrations of this trait, finding its field, not in the far west 
where an inactive United States had failed to protect its citizens and 
pioneers, but on the borderland of Maine, New Hampshire, and Canada, 
around the sources of the Connecticut river. The area in question was 
long in dispute between Great Britain and the United States because of 
the uncertainty of interpretation of the treaty of 1783, according to 
which the line followed the St. Lawrence ‘‘highlands’’ to the source of 
the Connecticut river. Since this river had several tributary streams 
any of which might be defended as the true source, an area of contention 
was created, into which settlers began to move about 1796. After a gen- 
eration spent in fighting off, alternately, the respective claims of Canada 
or the United States to jurisdiction, the handful of settlers here organ- 
ized their republic in 1832. Ten years later the Webster-Ashburton 
treaty gave the United States clear title to the lands in contest. But by 
this year Luther Parker had moved to Wisconsin and had entered upon 
a new chapter of his development. 

The volume will appeal to those whose interest takes them into geneal- 
ogy, or boundary contests, or American political philosophy. 


o.oo. 


Charles Francis Adams, 1835-1915, an autobiography. With a memorial 
address delivered November 17, 1915, by Henry Cabot Lodge. ( Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1916. 224 p. 
$3.00 net) 

This surprisingly frank and characteristic record was evidently not 
intended as a completed autobiography, for Mr. Adams sent the manu- 
script to the Massachusetts historical society in 1913 to serve as material 
for a memoir to be prepared for publication at a suitable time in the 
society’s Proceedings. We are thankful, however, that it was decided 
to print the ‘‘autobiographical sketch’’ as it came from the writer’s 
hand. The ripe product of his old age, it probably does not contain any- 
thing that he would at a later time have suppressed. 

Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge contributes to the volume a memorial ad- 
dress, composed in his most finished manner. But the reader will not 
linger over the stately pages of Mr. Lodge; Mr. Adams’s chapters are far 
better reading. They are written in his best style, clear, incisive, vig- 
orous, racy; an excellent style, in fact, acquired early, and practiced 
rather industriously for more than fifty years. As an example of self- 
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analysis this book stands almost alone in American literature. Un- 
deniably interesting and stimulating, in a way great, it will arouse an- 
tagonism in some quarters, as frequently did other writings of Mr. 
Adams. But those who have a robust belief in frankness of the outspoken 
kind, coupled with searching self-judgment, will here find matter in 
plenty to their hiking. Moreover, it is a record of real achievement. 
Throughout his varied and rich life Charles Francis Adams was con- 
stantly revealing himself; a strong and striking personality, he did not 
attract people in a popular sense. Perhaps he craved popularity 
indeed, he admits as much — but he was not cast in the right mould to 
attain it. In one whose mental characteristics were less marked and less 
well known we might suspect a striving after effect and color, a pose. 
Not so with Mr. Adams: such was quite foreign to his nature. He is sin- 
cere and means what he says. Nevertheless, it is apparent that some 
of his criticisms are too severe, both as to himself and to others. With 
the spirit of iconoclasm ever present, and possessed of a manner decided 
and somewhat brusque, he not infrequently made an unfavorable im- 
pression. Yet in spite of what he himself says about the Adams way of 
doing things, he could and did do many kind acts in a gracious manner. 
He was often generously and tactfully helpful, as many can bear wit- 
ness. Essentially, he was a large-hearted man. 

The Autobiography is divided into five parts: youth and edueation, 
law and polities, Washington, 1861, war and army life, and public ser- 
vice and history. As Mr. Adams views it, after a lapse of more than 
half a century, his youth was not passed amid proper surroundings, and 
his education was sadly mismanaged. With amazing frankness and 
freedom of expression he at this point deals with his father and other 
members of the family. Of the law he made a failure; and no wonder, 
for he despised the profession. His civil war experience was more for- 
tunate; it toughened his fibre and was in many ways beneficial. Then 
came the struggle to gain a footing in the world. The opportunity came 
at last. and it was of his own making. Railroads he deemed would offer 
the largest field for his activities. Articles on the subject flowed from 
his industrious pen — and finally the Chapter of Erie. He soon became 
widely known as an authority, and his fertile mind conceived a plan for 
the first effective railroad commission, and, largely through his efforts, 
the Massachusetts commission was formed in 1869, on which he sought 
and obtained a place, serving with conspicuous success for ten years. In 
1884 he was made president of the Union Pacific, remaining in that ea- 
pacity six and a half years. During the first five years of his presidency 
he did splendid work, and had he then resigned all would have been 
well; but during the last eighteen months he went to pieces, became de- 
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moralized as he himself says. Then followed the long period during 
which he devoted himself to his own business affairs and to historical 
study. 

Although never a politician, Mr, Adams rendered worthy public ser- 
vice in various capacities. For many years he was a lively member of 
the board of overseers of Harvard, and his dicta on matters of higher 
education, if they did not revolutionize the established order, were in a 
measure at least profitable, and attracted wide attention. In 1895 he be- 
came president of the Massachusetts historical society; he vitalized this 
staid organization, and shaped its course in many useful directions. 

Charles Francis Adams’s work as an historian is one of his most note- 
worthy accomplishments. From his college days wielding a ready and 
trenchant pen, possessed of a fine intellectual equipment, including an 
uncommon share of open-mindedness, he took to historical writing in a 
manner quite unexpected. Much to his surprise, in 1874, he was in- 
vited to deliver an address at Weymouth on the occasion of the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the permanent settlement of that place. 
Although then little versed in the early history of his native common- 
wealth, he decided to accept the invitation. Of this event he writes: 
‘*Wholly unconsciously on my part and with no sense of volition, I en- 
tered on a path which led far — for me very far! Indeed, I then found 
my voecation.”’ From this time forward he never completely lost interest 
m historical work. It gave to him, perhaps, his happiest hours. As 
leisure came to him he at first wrote on the earlier periods of Massachu- 
setts history. His work as editor of Thomas Morton’s New English 
Canaan (1883), and of the documents gathered under the title of An- 
tinomianism in the colony of Massachusetts Bay, 1636-1638 (1894), is of 
the highest order; in fact, nothing better of the sort has been done by 
an American scholar. Mr. Adams once remarked that, in looking back 
over many years of literary labor, the editing of these two books for the 
Prince society had left, on the whole, ‘‘the pleasantest taste in recollec- 
tion’s mouth.’’ Three episodes of Massachusetts history (1892) is the 
best work that we have on the subjects treated; and no one should pass 
by the little volume on Massachusetts: its historians and its history 
(1893), for in it are developed Mr. Adams’s final conclusions respecting 
Massachusetts history and its treatment by native historians. A piquant 
and clear-headed discussion of the subject, it is well to read this book 
as an offset to the unchecked stream of adulation which has been lavished 
on the Puritan hierarchy by the ‘‘filio-pietistic’’ school of historians. 

At a later time he dealt more particularly with the civil war period, 
and his many studies of various phases of the subject, especially on its 
diplomatie side, will doubtless be resorted to with profit by future writ- 
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ers. With a singularly active and original mind, Mr. Adams was en- 
gaged in many historical fields; and, unfortunately, he failed to center 
his effort on a single sustained piece of work until it was too late to finish 
it. This has reference to what he hoped would be a magnum opus, a 
diplomatic history of the civil war in the form of an extended biography 
of his father. It is to be hoped that Mr. Adams’s materials can be put 
into form by another hand. 

Nor are his historical writings in the dry-as-dust class. With a keen 
eye for the dramatic, a gift for happy characterization, he is always 
eminently readable. The tonic quality is seldom absent. He was ecapa- 
ble even of enlivening an issue of a historical journal. Whether we are 
in agreement with his conclusions or not, he holds our attention to the 
end and invites our admiration. Another quality which makes a strong 
appeal is a perfect willingness to have his views subjected to searching 
criticism, and a readiness to change on proper grounds a position al- 
ready taken. A single illustration of this will suffice. Having prepared, 
some twenty-five years ago, a study of New England town and chureh 
government, he submitted his paper to two of his associates in the Mas- 
sachusetts historical society. ‘‘These copies,’’ he says, ‘‘were in due 
course of time returned to me by both gentlemen with long and friendly 
letters, for which, though they satisfied me completely that my theories 
would not bear examination, I felt greatly obliged. After reading their 
letters it was obvious to me that I had, by no means for the first time, 
fallen into the error of generalizing from insufficient data.’’ 

Joun THomas LEE 


New York’s part in history. By Sherman Williams. (New York and 
London: D. Appleton and company, 1915. 391 pp. $2.50 net) 

As suggested by the title, New York’s part in history, as explained in 
the preface and repeatedly emphasized in the text, Mr. Sherman Wil- 
liams has written this volume as a justification of the empire state. Like 
other patriotic New Yorkers, Mr. Williams protests against the dispro- 
portionate attention which historians have paid to other sections of our 
country, especially New England. He laments the fact that New Eng- 
land has had so many historians to herald her fame to the world if not to 
manufacture it, while New York has had so few to do justice to her noble 


history. Again we are reminded that the first blood of the revolution 


was spilled not on King street but on Colden Hill, that New York also 
had a ‘‘tea party,’’ that in the battle of Oriskany it had ‘‘the most bit- 
terly contested and the bloodiest battle of the Revolution,’’ and that in 
the trial of John Peter Zenger it contributed ‘‘the most important and 
far reaching single political event in all our history.’’ We are assured 
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that ‘‘a volume might be filled with such comparisons.’’ Although the 
writer has no desire ‘‘to disparage Massachusetts,’’ and is willing to 
admit that ‘‘she has a noble history of which her sons and daughters are 
justly proud,’’ he is sure that ‘‘ New York has a nobler history of which 
her sons and daughters are not as proud as they should be.’’ The volume 
is, therefore, written with the distinct purpose of arousing a patriotic 
interest in the ‘‘ proud history’’ of the state of New York. 

The book opens with a discussion of ‘‘The Indians of New York,’’ fol- 
lowed by chapters on ‘‘Sir William Johnson and the Lroquois confed- 
eracy’’ and the ‘‘ Struggle for supremacy’’ between France and England. 
It is only in the fourth chapter, after devoting about one hundred pages 
to the topics just mentioned, that the author discusses the original settle- 
ment of the colony by the Dutch. Just why the history of the struggle 
with the French and Indians from the beginning to the end of the French 
and Indian wars should be thus first presented is not entirely clear. Two 
chapters, including one on the ‘‘ Manor of Rensselaerswyck’’ are devoted 
to the Dutch period. In a chapter on ‘‘ Albany as a colonial center’’ the 
author gives, in chronological order, an account of the important events 
which happened in that locality and which, in his opinion, redound to the 
fame of the town. He seems to agree with Albert Shaw that Albany ‘‘is 
one of the four great law making centers of the Anglo Saxon race,’’ and 
adds that ‘*it was really the birth place of the Nation,’’ the latter dis- 
tinction being awarded apparently on account of the congress of 1754. 
A chapter is given to the subject of ‘‘ Indian trails.”’ Naturally much is 
written regarding the part which New York played in the revolution. 
To show the part of New York in later history, a rather miscellaneous 
list of topies is presented such as ‘‘ Alexander Hamilton and the federal 
constitution,’’ ‘‘Robert R. Livingston and the Louisiana purchase,’’ 
‘*William H. Seward and the purchase of Alaska,’’ ‘‘Andrew Sloan 
Draper and the public schoo] system of New York.’’ It will, therefore, 
be noted that in the coneluding chapters of the book the author attempts 
to trace New York’s part in history chiefly by giving an.account of the 
activities of her distinguished citizens on the stage of national and in- 
ternational affairs. If New York is thus to be credited with all that her 
worthy sons did at home and abroad and if nothing is to be said about 
any unworthy sons at home or abroad the fame of the empire state is in- 
deed safe, 

It is perhaps not necessary, in this review, to dwell upon the typo- 
graphical errors noted in the reading of the book. They will doubtless 
be corrected if a second edition is published. However, a few of the 
‘*slips’’ are unfortunate, among them the implication on page 92 that 
James Madison was a signer of the declaration of independence; and of 
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course King James did not abdicate the English throne in 1668, as siated 
on page 152. The occasional humor of careless proof reading is also 
evident on page 332 where Governor Clinton and a distinguished com- 
pany are sent through the Erie canal on a ‘‘board’’ and on page 238, 
where a British major leads an attack upon his own foree. 

A book written for a popular purpose is, naturally, not to be judged 
by the standard applied to a piece of original investigation. One is 
justified, however, in expecting from the author of a book of this kind a 
good, logical plan, a readable style, and such full knowledge and assimila- 
tion of the details of his subject as will enable him to present his argu- 
ment in a clear and convincing manner. Judged by the latter standard, 
Mr. Williams has, perhaps, succeeded fairly well. The purely chrono- 
logical method of treatment adopted in several chapters is hardly in har- 
mony with the main plan and purpose of the book, but Mr. Williams will 
have the sympathy of all who have tried to trace the thread of historical 
development through the administrations of the colonial governors of 
New York. 

C. H. RAMMELKAMP 


Physical anthropology of the Lenape or Delawares, and of the eastern 
Indians in general. By Ales Hrdlicka. {Smithsonian institution, 
bureau of American ethnology, bulletin 62.) (Washington: Govern- 
ment printing office, 1916. 130 p.) 

This book deals primarily with skeletal remains obtained from a ceme 
tery of the Munsee Indians, situated in Sussex county, New Jersey, but 
as its title indicates, the work has a much wider scope. It gathers and 
brings up to date all the information available as to the physical type 
of the eastern Indians, and compares this with that of the Indians of other 
regions, with whites, and with negroes. The cemetery belongs to the early 
historie period, there being the remains of one white man present, but 
none of mixed bloods. A unique feature found was the artificial deforma- 
tion of certain skulls, a practice common in the southern central region, 
but hitherto unrecorded in the northern or middle Atlantie states, This, 
together with the presence of certain brachycephalie individuals, out of 
place among the dolicocephaliec and mesocephalic eastern tribes, seems to 
point to an extraneous origin for the Munsee, or relations between them 
and some people from the trans-Appalachian region to the southwest 
The most probable explanation is their historic accession of a band of 
Shawnee in 1692. 

A most important point brought out in the course of the general in- 
vestigation was the agreement in physical type between the [roquois and 
Eastern Algonkin. The Iroquois have long been looked upon as intruders 
from some other area, their language and certain phases of their material 
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culture pointing to the south as their original home, but the tribes which 
they resemble in these respects are round headed, differing greatly from 
the long headed Algonkins. It is possible that a small body of con- 
querors imposed their language and culture on a large native population 
into which they were afterward absorbed, but if such admixture took 
place it has left no trace. The discovery adds another element of con- 
fusion to an already vexed problem. 

The general conclusions arrived at by the author may be given in his 
own words: ‘‘The eastern crania . . . all belong to one and the 
same fundamental type, which we now know in the northeast as that of 
the Algonkin and Iroquois, in the west as the Shoshonean, farther south 
as the Piman-Aztee, and in South America as the Andean, ‘Lagoa Santa,’ 
or Pampas type. However, in the territory under consideration, as else- 
where, this type is far from being homogeneous, differing sometimes in 
an important way almost from tribe to tribe. The differences are evi- 
dently due partly to intermixture with the other brachycephalic Ameri- 
can type and partly to locally developed or perpetuated variations.”’ 

The book contains a valuable map showing the distribution of brachy- 
cephaly and dolicocephaly throughout the region east of the Rockies, 
and is particularly to be commended for the descriptions and tables giv- 
ing the physical position of the Algonkin in relation to the tribes of the 
trans-Appalachian region and also to whites and negroes. These make 
the work invaluable to students of comparative anthropology, while in 
general form it might serve as a model to those publishing similar re- 
ports. The publication sustains in every way the usual high standard of 
the bureau of ethnology. 

Rave Linton 


William Penn. By Rupert S. Holland. [True stories of great Ameri- 
eans.| (New York: Maemillan company, 1915. 166 p. $.50) 

This little volume is one of the ‘‘True stories of great Americans”’ 
series, the purpose of which is to tell simply and attractively to young 
boys and girls the life stories of Americans who have achieved greatness 
in different fields of endeavor. The author who was assigned the task 
of sketching the life of William Penn has been very successful in his 
effort. He has made a very good selection of topies and has developed 
them exceptionally well for the class of readers he has in mind. Only 
occasionally does he presume considerably on their knowledge. 

This story of Penn includes more than a mere narrative of the chief 
events of his life. It presents a good deal of material on the ideas and 
the customs of the Quakers both in England and in Pennsylvania, and it 
gives an excellent delineation of Penn’s character. Penn’s steadfast ad- 
herence to the Quaker cause in spite of his father’s efforts to coerce and 
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persuade him to abandon it; his cheerfulness under adversity, even im- 
prisonment; his ardent nature; his ability as a debater; his success as a 
land boomer in interesting people in his colonial projects; his friendly 
relations with the Indians; his readiness to defend himself physically 
when oceasion demanded it; and the odd admixture of the courtier and 
the Quaker in his manner and conduct, are made to stand out very prom- 
inently. Enough of incident is incorporated to insure the retention of 
interest on the part of the young reader. The illustrations are authentic 
and well chosen. The chapter which deals with what Penn found in 
America on his first visit is made up largely of well selected extracts from 
his own account. 

The book should have a wide circulation in the schools among pupils of 
the seventh and eighth grades and among the boys and girls of the high 
school. No doubt many adults will find it delightful rapid reading. 

E. M. VioLerre 


The story of Old Fort Plain and the Middle Mohawk valley. By Nelson 
Greene. (Fort Plain, New York: O’Connor brothers, 1915. 399 p. 
$1.50) 

This volume was ‘‘written, compiled, and edited’’ as a labor of love 
and not as the finished work of a trained historian. The author says of 
his work (Introduction, p. xm): ‘‘The main part of these sketches is 
founded upon Beer’s Illustrated History of Montgomery and Fulton 
Counties, 1878, Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution, and Simm’s 
Frontiersmen of New York. Large parts of these works have been used 
bodily. Other authorities whose material has been made use of are Los- 
sing’s Empire State, Benton’s History of Herkimer County, and the 
Documentary History of New York. While no claim is made for especial 
originality in its preparation, a great mass of material has been arranged 
in proper chronological sequence, which, the writer believes, is the first 
instance of its having been done in relation to the Revolutionary history 
of Fort Plain and the region about it.’’ 

In other words, a compilation of all published and some manuscript 
material has been made, put together with comment and arranged chron- 
ologically.. The book will be interesting locally, and will be valuable to 
the student of the Mohawk valley district. Much of its usefulness is 
lost, however, because of the failure to provide an index. 
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Exploration of the Tremper mound. By William C. Mills, M.Se. | Cer- . 
tain mounds and village sites in Ohio, vol. 2, part 3, issued by the 
Ohio state archxological and historical society.} (Columbus, Ohio: 
I’. J. Heer printing company, 1916. 140 p. $1.50) 

This publication, describing the excavation of a mound on the estate of 
Senator Tremper, in Rush township, Scioto county, Ohio, forms a valu- 
able addition to the literature on the mounds of that state. The mound, 
long supposed to be of the effigy type, proved to cover the site of a com- 
munal building used for the care and disposal of the dead, while its 
supposed animal shape was purely accidental. The builders of the 
mound, who belonged to the Hopewell culture, cremated their dead and 
deposited the ashes in a common receptacle, while the offerings which 
accompanied them were broken and piled together in a great cache. The 
contents of this and of a smaller cache made during the erection of the 
mound, form the most important collection of material ever found in 
this region. Together they contained no less than 145 pipes, many of 
them effigies of great beauty, together with forgets, beads; ear ornaments, 
and problematical forms. Outside the caches, but within the walls of the 
building, were found textiles and wooden objects preserved by charring, 
the most interesting being the remains of a ceremonial bundle. Much 
fragmentary pottery was also found, but unfortunately none of it is 
shown and the description is brief in the extreme, an oversight the more 
serious in view of the importance of pottery in eultural comparisons. 
The find is an extremely valuable one as throwing light on the great 
eache found by Squier and Davis in mound eight of the Mound City 
group, and in further extending the area of the Hopewell culture. The 
publication is finely illustrated, the pictures of the effigy pipes, fifty of 
which are shown and described in detail, being particularly good. 

Raueu Linton 


Notes of a busy life. By Joseph Benson Foraker. In two volumes. 
(Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd company, 1916. 511; 584 p. 45.00) 
During the first Taft campaign, in 1908, Mr. J. B. Foraker was put out 
of polities with a rapidity and completeness not surpassed in recent 
years. He left the arena rebellious and unconscious of cause for re- 
pentance, hoping to return when times should become more propitious ; 
and with this in view announced his candidacy at the Ohio senatorial 
primaries in 1914. Defeated here, he accepted the verdict as final, and 
set about expressing his opinions of his times and his adversaries. Never 
a soft-tongued politician, his reminiscences are embittered by his hard 
fortune. He has borne the defeats and disappointments of his erities 
‘‘with Christian resignation and fortitude.’’ 
‘*T have even found pleasure in the fact that I have been permitted 
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to live long enough to see my worst enemies saying worse things 

about each other than either of them ever said about me.”’ His 

italies. ) 
He has been busily engaged in the revival of his law practice, taking time 
off only to read the papers, to make speeches, and to 

‘join my fellow citizens in welcoming back to private life one after 

another in rapid succession every man who took part in the work of 

retiring me.”’ (2:473.) 

It has always been true in Ohio that polities are as much factional as 
partisan. Cincinnati and the lake shore have struggled to control the 
machines, now through allianee, now through outright war. The legisla- 
tures have sought party advantage in every way. In a little more than 
the deeade of the eighties the state was four times apportioned for con- 
gress, and as often gerrymandered. And into this atmosphere of struggle 
Mr. Foraker was plunged after the civil war, with the political capital 
stock of regularity and patriotism that the war engendered. 

From such a state of affairs leaders identified with ideas or issues could 
hardly have emerged. Pendleton and his greenbacks, Sherman and 
finance, McKinley and Hanna and the tariff are the notable exceptions; 
the typical Ohio statesmen have been men of availability like Hayes, Gar- 
field, or Mr. Taft. Mr. Foraker has been one of these. Born too early 
to appreciate the new movements that were stirring the younger com- 
munities in the eighties, he left polities too late to escape the contrast 
with a new order, that is at least different, whether worse or better. 
Twice governor of Ohio and twice defeated for that office he has been 
strong enough to menace the success of every Ohio leader of his day. 
John Sherman and McKinley both sought his aid and feared his com- 
petition even for the presidency. Hanna had to conciliate him to gain 
his senatorial seat in 1897, and the same year brought Mr. Foraker, too, 
to the senate where his power in debate and his habit of walking by him- 
self alone compelled Mr. Roosevelt either to placate or fight him. 

The period of Mr. Foraker’s greatest activities comes within the area 
of charted waters. In addition to the biographical literature on John 
Sherman — all of it of low grade — we have recently had materials, bio- 
graphical and autobiographical, on Tom Johnson and Brand Whitlock. 
on John Hay, Mark Hanna, William H. Taft, and Rutherford B. Hayes, 
while an official biography of William McKinley is just off the press. 
No state has done better, historically, for a group of recent statesmen ; 
and Mr. Foraker has read in many of these books, has drawn admitted 
inspiration from them, and has found numerous texts in their recorded 
opinions of himself. He has had the questionable pleasure of living long 
enough to read what some of his most distinguished contemporaries 
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thought of him, and his replies are in numerous instances sharp and 
adequate. 

We should be glad to know that the letter files, from which Mr. For- 
aker has produced the numerous valuable letters that are printed here, 
were to be available for further historical use. Hanna left no archive, 
and Mr. Croly, his biographer, fell into numerous errors as a result 
— particularly in ascribing to Hanna the authorship of the trust 
plank of 1900, which Mr. Foraker wrote. There is no evidence that Mr. 
Foraker ever kept a journal, but his letter files are clearly those of a 
modern and successful lawyer and ought to be preserved. His facsimiles 
are more useful than those of most biographies. But the great value of 
the book is in its psychological display of a statesman of the last genera- 
tion who is proud of his career and who defies the forces that have dis- 
placed him. 


Freperic L. Paxson 


Circuit-rider days in Indiana. By William Warren Sweet, professor of 
history, DePauw university. (Indianapolis: W. K. Stewart com- 
pany, 1916. 344 p. $1.50) 

Some years ago Mr. Sweet came into possession of the official records 
of the old Indiana conference. The first session of this conference met 
at New Albany, October 17, 1832, with eighteen circuit riders present 
and Bishop Joshua Soule in the chair. The last session was held at 
Crawfordsville, October 18, 1843, with Bishop James O. Andrew pre- 
siding and Matthew Simpson secretary. There were ninety-three preach- 
ers ready to answer the first roll call. The minutes published by Mr. 
Sweet thus cover a period of eleven years. The great problem of the 
church during this period was that of organization. As the settlements 
spread to the north the chureh had to gather its adherents into classes, 
circuits, and districts. In the first conference there were five districts, 
one being missionary. Eleven years later there were sixteen dis- 
tricts. This period of remarkable growth is covered by the book un- 
der review. Besides the ordinary work of the church its principal 
activities during the period were the organization of Sunday schools, fur- 
nishing Bibles to the settlers, publishing tracts and newspapers, and 
missionary work. It was an endless task to finance the work. Not only 
did the working circuit riders have to be supplied but money had to be 
‘aised for missions, suppression of vice, negro colonization, aid of super- 
annuated preachers and widows, and various other purposes, not the 
least of which was education. Covering this period, these minutes fur- 
nish one of the best sources for early Indiana history. In publishing 
them Mr. Sweet has put all the people of Indiana, and especially the 
Methodists, in his debt. 
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The first ninety pages of the book are occupied with a historical intro- 
duction in which the history of the church is brought down to 1832. In 
the preparation of this Mr. Sweet has had the advantage of the large 
collection of material in De Pauw university library including a com- 
plete file of the Western Christian Advocate. The history of the pioneer 
Methodist church in Indiana is the story of a valiant struggle. Pre- 
paring its history has been a labor of love for Mr. Sweet. He has done 
it well. 


LOGAN ESAREY 


German settlers and German settlements in Indiana. A memorial for 
the state centennial, 1916. By Dr. William A. Fritsch. (Evansville, 
Indiana: W. A. Fritsch, 1915. 62 p. $.50) 

‘‘One half the population of the State,’’ the author believes, ‘‘are 
German or of German descent,’’ and it is because he feels ‘‘that they 
have not received due credit for their share in the development of the 
state’’ that he undertakes this study. 

From the very beginning when the French came from Canada into 
what is now Indiana, there were among them men with German names 
(evidently Germans from Alsace-Lorraine), and when George Rogers 
Clark took possession of this region for the United States, a German- 
American Captain Helm, was appointed commander of Vincennes. Dur- 
ing the entire territorial period there were Germans who took part in 
publie affairs, and when the state constitution was framed in 1816, a 
prominent member of the convention was Frederick Rapp, leader of the 
German communistie settlement at New Harmony. This colony later 
moved to Pennsylvania but still there remained a large German element 
in the state as is shown by the number of Indiana newspapers published 
in German and by the companies in the civil war which were composed 
almost entirely of Germans from that state. 

The part the Germans have played since the civil war in polities, im- 
dustry, and the professions is shown by reference to individuals. In 
this way the author has avoided the extravagant claims some others have 
made for the importance of the Germans. The biographical part of the 
study is neither as interesting nor as useful as the earlier part of the 


book. 


Jessie J. Kite 


History of the Illinois Central railroad to 1870. By Howard Gray 
Brownson, Ph.D., sometime fellow in economies, University of Illi- 
nois. [University of Illinois studies in the social sciences, vol. iv, 
nos. 3 and 4.|| (Urbana: University of Illinois, 1915. 182 p. $1.25) 

One of the most promising tendencies in the study of history in the 
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American colleges is the devotion of more and more time to loeal topies, 
especially the history of those events or institutions whose influences are 
still with us. The Illinois Central railroad has played a leading part in 
the material and political, and perhaps the social, development of Illi- 
nois. Mr. Brownson has performed a work of permanent social and 
political value in thus historically acquainting the people of Illinois with 
their greatest railway. The Illinois Central is the first of the land-grant 
railroads and when the history of the railroads of the United States is 
written the author will find ready to hand an adequate history of this 
pioneer, 

Mr. Brownson has divided his thesis into six chapters. The first, deal- 
ing with ‘‘Illinois in 1850,’’ gives an economic review of the state; the 
second chapter deals with ‘‘The land grant and the charter.’’ The state 
was confronted at the time with a peculiar situation. It had wasted con- 
siderable resources in attempting to carry out a system of internal im- 
provements. There was a strong party demanding that the state 
also use this land grant itself in building a state road, but it was de- 
cided to turn the grant over to a private corporation, which successfully 
built the road. The third chapter describes the building of the charter 
lines; the fourth chapter deals with the ‘‘ Development of the system ;’’ 
the fifth chapter takes up the question of ‘‘ Traffic, 1857-1870.’’ This 
chapter forms an excellent economic history of the period. When the 
road was projected most of the produce was carried to New Orleans, 
hence it was intended to make the main terminal at Cairo. The road 
soon had to face about and prepare to earry its freight to Chicago. The 
last chapter deals with the ‘‘ Finances and financing of the road.’’ The 
subject, is then far more than merely local. The author has used the 
official reports and other contemporary sources. It is a very valuable 
and readable contribution. 

Locan Esarey 


The Jefferson-Lemen compact. The relations of Thomas Jefferson and 
James Lemen in the exclusion of slavery from Illinois and the north- 
west territory with related documents, 1781-1818. A paper read 
before the Chicago historical society, February 16, 1915. By Wil- 
lard C. MaeNaul. (Chicago: University of Chieago press, 1915. 
59 p. $.27) 

In this monograph Mr. MaeNaul presents evidence for a new interpre- 
tation of the territorial history of the old northwest: to wit, that Thomas 
Jefferson in 1786 sent to the Illinois country James Lemen, a noted pio- 
neer Baptist preacher, to oppose the introduction of slavery in the north- 
west; that in accord with this agreement James Lemen and Jefferson 
worked in econeert to block the introduction of slavery into Indiana ter- 
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ritory; that by Jefferson’s advice Lemen in 1809 led an anti-slavery se- 
cession movement from the Baptist churches; that the influence of Lemen 
and his followers was paramount in securing the freedom of Illinois in 
1818; and lastly that to Lemen was due the extension northward of the 
Illinois boundaries. These conclusions Mr. MacNaul has stated in an in- 
troduction which originally was a paper read to the Chicago historical so 
ciety and which has as an appendix the documentary material on which 
they are based. 

Once the authenticity of the documents in question is admitted, the 
truth of Mr. MacNaul’s results, with the possible exception of that. re- 
garding the northern boundary, necessarily follows. The author, how- 
ever, expressly waiving any expression of conviction as to the reliability 
of his materials, merely tells the story that appears on their face; and 
this story expressly deprecates the application against its authenticity 
of the argument from silence. It claims that the Jefferson-Lemen com- 
pact was kept a profound secret, first lest it should embarrass Jefferson, 
and then because James Lemen, distressed in later years at tales of Jef- 
ferson’s infidel opinions, desired that the facts should not be publicly 
known during his lifetime at least. On this ground, the absence of eon- 
temporary evidence in support of the compact and even the presence of 
evidence against the unflinching character of James Lemen’s opposition 
to slavery are alike discounted. Accordingly it becomes necessary to 
base a decision on the character of the documents. 

The documents in question are the Lemen family papers. Besides cor- 
respondence of importance with Lemen and his family these papers in- 
cluded certain notes made by James Lemen between 1781 and his death 
in 1823. In 1857 these and other papers were turned over to John Mason 
Peck to be used in the composition of a memoir of James Lemen’s anti- 
slavery activities. Six years later the Lemen family appealed to Peck, 
to Douglas, possibly to Trumbull, and to Lincoln for advice as to the dis- 
position of their collection, and especially as to whether they were justi- 
fied in suppressing certain evidence of Jefferson’s codperation with 
Lemen. Peck and Douglas both assured them that Jefferson’s coépera- 
tion would be given credence by all without evidence. Peck further ad- 
vised them to copy the papers and to place the originals in a safe at St. 
Louis. According to a recent account this was not done till 1867; and 
in the course of time all trace of the originals was lost. 

Of these copies an attested copy was made in 1867 of James Lemen’s 
notes and the original (in the hand of an amanuensis) of Peeck’s memoir 
of 1851 was recently found by Mr. MacNaul in the hands of a member of 
the family. The 1857 letters of Lincoln, Hughes, and Peck with a 
memoir written by Peck in 1857 and a letter of 1838 of Adam W. Snyder 
alluding to the compact were recently published in newspapers by a 
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member of the family. The copies of these letters however appear at 
present to be missing. 

Of this material, the notes of Lemen are sufficient to establish the fact 
of the compact and of his coéperation with Jefferson. Peck’s memoir of 
1851 is based mainly on the notes, but also perhaps on Jefferson’s letters 
to Lemen and possibly on the statements of pioneers. The set of letters 
of 1857, — none of them accessible except in print, we may remember, — 
presents certain difficulties. On the basis of the Jefferson letters, only an 
extract from which survives, Peck and Douglas represent Lemen not as 
inspired by Jefferson to the Illinois mission, but rather as the inspirer of 
Jefferson to the Virginia cession and the ordinance of 1787. The re- 
viewer has had the opportunity to check only one date among the 1857 
letters, and that one is impossible. The letter from Douglas is dated at 
Springfield March 10, 1856, but the Globe shows his name in senate roll 
ealls on the 3d, 5th, 9th, 10th, and 11th of March. No other distinetly 
suspicious circumstance has been noted. The whole mass of material, 
however, is disappointing in its quality. As one reads the James Lemen 
notes and the letters of Peck, Snyder, and Lincoln, one wonders that 
anyone should ever make notes or write in such a manner; Peck’s narra- 
tion rambles along in most uncharacteristic fashion, Snyder writes of 
slavery aggression and of the need to chastise Mexico without seeming to 
connect the two, and Lincoln refers to Elijah Lovejoy’s end as a felon’s 
death. The reviewer sees no reason for rejecting the material but it 
must be carefully checked and sifted before it can be used with confi- 
dence. Historical students have to thank Mr. MacNaul for setting them 
an interesting problem; they need only regret that he has modestly re- 
frained from any essay at its solution. 

THeEoporeE C, PEASE 


Starved Rock. A chapter of colonial history. By Eaton G. Osman, mem- 
ber Illinois state historical society. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. (Chicago: A. Flanagan company, 1914. 210 p. $.50) 

The story of Starved Rock can scarcely be termed a ‘‘Chapter of 
colonial history’’ — the subtitle of the book; it is, however, an attempt, 
as stated in the preface, to narrate the part played by this landmark of 
the state of Illinois in the great struggle between France and Great 

Britain for supremacy in the west. The history, nevertheless, is one of 

dramatic interest. The rock in question is a steep bluff upon the south 

side of the Illinois river not far from La Salle and across from the town 
of Utica. 

Two centuries ago, a mile to the west of this fortress lay the Indian 
village of Kaskaskia, where Marquette and Joliet were kindly received 
by the natives. In the wake of these two pioneers, came the explorer 
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La Salle and his henchman, Tonty. La Salle, ascending the illinois 
river when returning to Canada in 1680, recognized the strategie valu: 
of the impregnable bluff and charged Tonty to make the rock the base of 
supplies in time of necessity. Approximately one-half of the volume 
deals with the dreams and efforts of the dauntless La Salle to found a 
western colony in the vicinity of the rock. then ealled Fort St. Louis, 
and the attempts of Tonty to fulfill them. In an endeavor to bring set 
tlers from France, La Salle perished. Tonty, nevertheless, through 
many vicissitudes, remained faithful to his chief's ideals and Fort St. 


‘ 


Louis ‘‘continued to be the center of French power and influence in the 
Mississippi Valley for at least a decade.’’ 

With a change of policy toward the west on the part of a Canadian 
governor, the fort was abandoned about 1700 and remained merely the 
rendezvous for unlicensed traders. With the entrance of more decided 
British interests in the west during the eighteenth century, the historie 
rock played many parts in the struggles between French, British, and 
Indians. But the end of the drama which gave to the rock its sugges 
tive name grew out of the desire for revenge of the murder of Pontiac. 
In no place is it chronicled in history, but tradition tells the tale that the 
remnants of the tribe of the brave Lllinois pursued to this last strong 
hold by their enemies, the Pottawatomies, died of starvation. 

In this little book, the author has woven into an interesting tale much 
scattered material with which the casual reader seldom comes in contact. 
These sources with a few comments are printed in the footnotes. Of no 
little interest are the illustrations of the rock and vicinity, reprodue 
tions of rare maps and engravings and a glossary. 

The book first appeared in 1895, with revised and enlarged editions 
appearing in 1911 and 1914. 

L. M. A. 


Life story of Rasmus B. Anderson. Written by himself with the assis- 
tance of Albert O. Barton. (Madison, Wisconsin: Privately printed, 
1915. 678 p.) 

An active, voluble, egotistical, uncritical pioneer, an unskilful reporter, 

a soft lead pencil, two easy chairs and plenty of paper and printer’s ink, 

have produced this corpulent volume of gossip, which is fortunately re 

deemed here and there by first-hand contributions to the history of the 
last fifty years. It is not a history, even of its author; out of this mass of 
variegated rock specimens gathered from many fields may be smelted 
some pure metal for the historian who has both the time and patience for 
the process, but the reader will steadily regret that Mr. Anderson's 
vigor, versatility, and unusual experiences have not found worthier and 
less newspaperish expression. A volume of 671 pages without an index 
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of any kind is inexcusable, even if it has 150 chapters; some of these 
have absurd titles and lengths —tvu, ‘‘Myself again;’’ xcv, ‘‘ Official 
ealls,’’ eleven lines; cxxtv, ‘‘Callers’’ (on the minister to Denmark), 
thirteen lines; and cxxxiv, ‘‘Mr. Barton and I take a rest,’’ seventeen 
lines. Two other characteristics vitiate the value. of Mr. Anderson’s 
lafe story. He deliberately and all but boastingly neglected to consult 
his notes and memoranda, trusting in the preparation of this autobi- 
ography to that ‘‘rare memory’’ and ‘“‘high appreciation of dramatic 
values’’ which Mr. Barton assures the reader are characteristics of Mr. 
Anderson. He uses quotation marks with alarming audacity and fre- 
queney, putting within them conversation and speeches, long and short, 
to him and by him, from the days of his student agitations and rebellions 
in 1865 to interviews in the eighties and nineties with emperors, kings, 
statesmen, literati, clergymen, politicians, and common scoundrels. Al- 
most without exception these speeches and remarks are re-extemporized 
or hearsay or apocryphal or, possibly, imaginary. 

The life of Mr. Anderson spans practically the whole period of consid- 
erable Scandinavian immigration to the United States. He was born in 
Wisconsin of Norwegian immigrant parents in 1846, when the total of 
foreign-born Swedes and Norwegians in America did not greatly exceed 
6,000. From his father, as he repeatedly states, he inherited a restless, 
contentious disposition (pp. 3, 47, 103), and his hand and voice, fre- 
quently a loud voice, have been in most of the activities of the Norwegians 
in America since the civil war. Years ago Bjérnson wrote of him in a 
Christiania newspaper: ‘‘ Anderson has one single purpose in life: To 
make the Norwegians honored in America’’ (p. 219). 

From unpromising beginnings and in the face of hardships and dis- 
couragements unnumbered, this volume shows how he won applause if 
not permanent glory in many arenas. As student, teacher, university 
professor, writer, editor, translator of many books, sprachmeister in 
seven languages, and untiring propagandist of Seandinavian culture 
both old and new, he achieved prominence if not scholarly distinction ; 
and the telling of the story of such a life is bound to be interesting. It 
reveals him throughout as a zealous promoter of curiously diverse inter- 
ests, personal, political, cultural, and financial; kaleidoscopic in the turns 
of his fate, and chameleon-like in the queer colorings of his literary and 
oratorical effort, university teaching, and business relations. Chapters 
on pioneer conditions in Wisconsin and on diplomatic experiences in 
Copenhagen democratically jostle chapters on adventures in life insur- 
ance, rubber, and cod liver oil, and still other chapters on Lincoln, Em- 
peror William II, the Prince of Wales, Clark E. Carr, and LaFollette. 
Most of his literary work is amateurish, superficial, and ephemeral; his 
America not discovered by Columbus, to which he makes frequent refer- 
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ence, is not even mentioned in the extended bibliography in Mr. Hov- 
gaard’s recent scholarly work on the Voyages of the Norsemen to Amer- 
ica. His Norse mythology, an elaborate yet popular presentation of old 
Norse religion, has more substantial merit and importance (chapter Li 

Among Mr. Anderson’s most significant and permanent services are the 
wide recognition which he secured in America for the worthy things of 
Scandinavian literature and history, and the establishment in the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin of the first chair of Seandinavian languages and 
literature in an American university. The latter came about almost en- 
tirely as the result of his unremitting efforts, and his account of his long 
struggle is one of the best things in the book. Six other state universi- 
ties followed Wisconsin in this movement, and in several states students 
may now present for admission to college either Swedish or Norwegian, 
alongside of Latin and German. Mr. Anderson’s statement (p. 213) 
that Harvard and Columbia have followed Wisconsin's example is grossly 
inaccurate, since in neither institution is there a professorship or instrue- 
torship devoted to Seandinavian. 

The first third of this volume is much more significant for the student 
of history than the later portions. The changing conditions of frontier 
life, the struggle of immigrant and native for a living and for an eduea- 
tion during the ‘‘medigwval period’’ of western history, the picturesque 
personalities who were drawn into the great west, and the forces which 
played upon the mobile population of that region, are described with 
vivacity and sympathy. Illustrations drawn from his experience are 
abundant. His intimacy with Ole Bull, Paul Du Chaillu, and Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson furnishes theme for several specially interesting chap- 
ters, but even the most gossip-loving reader hardly cares to be told that 
‘*One day while we were seated at the table our little boy George stole 
behind him (Du Chaillu) and impressed a kiss on his bald head’’ 
3o4). 

In his varied career in America and as minister to Denmark from 
1885 to 1889 — he is justly proud of the fact that he was the first Sean- 
dinavian-American to reach this dignity — Mr. Anderson found and 
made opportunities to meet an unusually large number of notables, about 
whom he rambles on amiably, though very rarely contributing anything 
significant to the reader’s knowledge of personality or event. Excep- 
tions are to be noted, however, in his account of his brief official inter- 
view with Prince Bismarck (pp. 460-462), and in his pen sketches of 
Ibsen, Brandes, Strindberg, Bjérnson, and Grieg. As a sidelight on the 
motives and methods which operated in American diplomacy thirty years 
ago, the chapter (cxxx) on ‘‘ What became of Enander,’’ who was ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Anderson in Copenhagen but who was prevented 
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by ‘‘illness’’ from crossing the Atlantie again, is one of the frankest and 
most remarkable contributions in the whole volume. 

While Mr. Anderson has generally and wisely refrained, perhaps some- 
what ostentatiously also, from entering into the numerous acrimonious 
discussions and controversies in which he took a lively part, for example 
the ecclesiastical disputes among the Norwegian Lutherans, he devotes 
his next to the longest chapter to LaFollette and the various occasions 
on which that statesman has appeared in the sinister réle of Lago in Wis- 
consin polities (chapter cxLv1). In this chapter and in the longer one 
succeeding it on ‘*Det Norske Selskab (The Norwegian society)’’ there 
is no lack of personalities or of positiveness. 

The volume closes with six pages of ‘*‘ Anderson bibliography’’ re- 
printed from the Bibliography of Wisconsin authors published by the 
Wisconsin state historical society in 1892; five supplementary entries are 
added, of which the most recent. —exeept the Norwegian newspaper 
Amerika, — is for the year 1903. 

Kenparic ‘C. Bascock 


Recollections of a long life, 1829-1915. By Isaae Stephenson. (Chicago: 
Privately printed, 1915. 264 p.) 

Ex-senator Isaac Stephenson, best known through the investigation 
which revealed the great expense attendant upon carrying the Wisconsin 
senatorial primary in 1908, was elected to congress from the Marinette 
district in 1882, and sat in the lower house for three terms. He was al- 
ready locally famous and rich, being a lumberman who had exploited 
northern Wisconsin timber since his arrival from New Brunswick, via 
the Maine woods, in 1845. To his business experience he properly de- 
votes the greater part of his autobiography, showing a vivid picture of a 
manner of life that is almost extinct. But the motive for writing the 
book appears to be a desire to justify his political career. After retiring 
from the house of representatives he held no important office for some 
years, but developed senatorial aspirations, hoping to sueceed John L. 
Mitchell in 1899, with the support of Henry C. Payne, the Milwaukee 
republican leader. He was abandoned by the organization, however, and 
at this point he realized ‘‘the devious ways of the ‘machine’ ’’ and pro- 
vided funds for Mr. R. M. LaFollette, candidate for governor as a half- 
breed against the stalwarts. The story of the alliance as told here does 
not agree with that related by Senator LaFollette in his own autobi- 
ography, but it is too early to apply the eritical test to either. In later 
vears the two fell apart, and Mr. Stephenson was elected to the senate 
in 1907 without the active aid he had expected from Senator LaFollette. 
The next year, at the age of seventy-nine, he carried the state at the sen- 
atorial primaries against the open opposition of the LaFollette repub- 
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licans. It cost him $107,000 to do it; whether the expenditure was legiti 
mate will be one of the critical problems for the historian of the pro 
gressive movement. And for him this book will be a valuable source 
It will be supplemented by the LaFollette autobiography and the pri 
vately printed memoirs of Henry C. Payne and John L. Mitchell. 
F. L. P 

William Rockhill Nelson. The story of a man, a newspaper, and a city 

By members of the staff of the Kansas City Star. (Cambridge: 

Riverside press, 1915. 274 p.) 

For twenty years, approximately from 1870 to 1890, Kansas City was 
the product, jointly and almost equally, of Missouri valley births and of 
immigration from the rest of the United States. It was composite 
American in its outlook upon life, and derived so much of its leadership 
from mature men, ripened in other sections, that it was more thoroughly 
typical of the whole United States than it has been since 1890, when the 
local-born began to gain over the incomers. Among these incomers none 
contributed more in tone and definition than William Rockhill Nelson, 
a Hoosier, forty years old and ambitious to become a journalist, who pub- 
lished the first number of the Kansas City Evening Star on September 18, 
1880. The editorial giants were still living when he began, — White, 
Watterson, Reid, Halsted, and Pulitzer, — but the day of personal jour 
nalism was closing, and the Star, with the Courier Journal, was destined to 
bring it to its end. This volume is a work of affection, uneritieal and 
superlative, but not concealing the energies that gave the S/ar its bril 
lianee. 
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History of Arizona. By Thomas Edwin Farrish, Arizona historian. In 
two volumes. (Phoenix: The state, 1915. 392; 348 p. $1.50) 

The background of Arizona history is large. On the one side one may 
trace it from the Spanish conquest of Mexico through the northward ad- 
vance of missionaries and conquistadores in the early sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, and on the other from the English 
settlement of the Atlantic seaboard through the westward movement of 
American pioneers in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth 
centuries. But in the period covered by these volumes, that is, down to 
1863 or 1864, there is little distinctive, individualistic history for the 
region. It is mainly incidental, episodal. Spanish priests and explor- 
ers; American fur traders, prospectors, and soldiers, — generally des 
tined elsewhere, — passed through the country and recorded their ex- 
periences, which were frequently stirring enough to make a thrilling 
tale; but of colonization and purposeful development of a commonwealth 
there was none. 
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These volumes are a fairly skilful and quite entertaining compilation 
of quotations from Bancroft and Bandelier on the Spanish-Mexican 
period and from the reminiscences and reports of American pioneers and 
military officers after that time. Three-fourths of the text is quoted 
matter. Six chapters are devoted to ‘‘Early Spanish explorations’’ and 
‘*Early Spanish missions and missionaries ;’’ but Kino, the only mission- 
ary who ever gave his primary attention to Arizona, is given only four 
pages. Following the American conquest three chapters are given to 
railroad surveys and transportation projects, three to ‘‘ Early mines and 
mining,’’ three to the contest for Arizona during the civil war, two to 
territorial organization, eight to Indians, and nine to early settlers and 
settlements. A list of chapter titles illustrates the absenee of any plan 
of organization, except, to some extent, a chronological one. Inter- 
spersed with other chapters, the Indians appear under ‘‘ Troubles with 
the Indians,’’ ‘‘ Indian raids and outrages,’’ ‘‘ The Navajos,’’ ‘‘ The Crabb 
massacre,’’ ‘‘ Indians — massacres — outrages — raids,’’ ‘‘ Indian hostil- 
ities.’” American pioneers appear under ‘‘Early American oceu- 
pation,’’ ‘‘Early settlements and first attempts at organization 
of territory,’’ ‘‘Early days in Arizona,’’ ‘‘ Early pioneers and settlers’’ 
(six chapters). In that portion of the text written by the compiler a 
few inaccuracies are noted: in the light of the researches of Messrs. Ad- 
ams and Rives, it requires hardihood to assert without qualification that 
England ‘‘was preparing to seize’’ California in 1846 (vi, and 1: 149) ; 
it was not Alareén (1:19), but Kino, a hundred and forty years later, 
who settled the fact that California was not an island; the democratic 
platform of 1844 claimed to 54° 40’, not to 59° 40’ (1:119. This, of 
course, may be a misprint) ; it was Tyler’s pleasure to notify Texas of 
the passage of the joint resolution for annexation, not Polk’s ‘‘first 
official act’’ (1:119). Each volume is separately and adequately in- 
dexed, but there is neither bibliography nor bibliographical notes. There 
are illustrations, but no map. These are omissions which subsequent 
volumes in the series should supply. 


EuGENE C. BARKER 


Travels in Alaska. By John Muir. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin company, Cambridge: Riverside press, 1915. 327 p. $2.50 
net ) 

This is the last book from the pen of the author and was in fact put into 
shape for publication only after he had passed away. While all of 
Muir’s books are charming, this one presents peculiar features of in- 
terest in addition to the pleasing literary style and scientific accuracy 
that characterize the others. 
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Muir made three trips to Alaska. The first, in 1879, aroused his un 
bounded interest. He once wrote to a friend: ‘*Il am hopelessly and 
forever a mountaineer.’’ Alaska gave him not only mountains, but also, 
in greatest variety and magnificence, living glaciers which offered a splen- 
did opportunity for working out the problems he had been studying in 
his beloved Sierras. A second trip was made the year following the 
first; the third was taken in 1890. Thus for more than thirty years 
Muir had been accumulating material on Alaska before he began to as- 
semble it for a book. Unfortunately this task was not entirely ecom- 
pleted before death overtook him; the narrative of the volume closes in 
the middle of his trip in 1890. The material was put in final form for 
publication by Mrs. Marion Randall Parsons who for a number of months 
prior to his death had been Muir’s helper. To her is due high praise for 
the success that has attended her effort to bring it about ‘‘that the fin- 
ished work might exhibit the last touches of Muir’s master-hand, and yet 
contain nothing that did not flow from his pen.”’ 

Few of the early visitors to any region are trained observers and fewer 
still are able to record their observations in clear, unvarnished language. 
John Muir could do more than this; his records of places and people 
present in simple terms the picture of just what he saw, and yet the de- 
lineation was that of a master hand guided by the eye and mind of an 
artist. From the standpoint of the naturalist Muir’s writings are un- 
surpassed in the accuracy and skill with which they analyze natural phe- 
nomena. As literary works his essays deservedly stand high in public 
favor. 

But the present work possesses a high value from another viewpoint. 
Muir’s story gives first hand testimony of conditions that have passed 
away forever, leaving only the seantiest records of their existence and 
character. The historian will always be glad that Muir visited Alaska 
when it was still in primitive condition before the days of the great gold 
rush. He came in contact with its simple natives while they were as yet 
uncontaminated by the baser elements of our civilization; and he records 
his observations of them and their customs with the same fidelity and 
clearness that mark his description of natural phenomena. He relates 
their accounts of the origin of disease and the interpretation of nature. 
He tells of his talks with them on their religious beliefs. The mutual 
understanding which sprang up between Muir and the Indians is shown 
in many incidents in this volume, not in the least in the comment of the 
Chileat natives that Muir’s preaching was good and if he would come to 
them as a missionary they would follow his counsels, give him as many 
wives as he wished, build a church and school, and pick all the stones out 


of his path. 
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Life at Wrangell was indeed primitive when Muir first reached this 
frontier town in July, 1879; he speaks of it as ‘‘the most inhospitable 
place at first sight I had ever seen,’’ and gives a vivid description of the 
place, the men, the houses, and the work of those early days. But the 
various Indian tribes seem to have appealed to him more than the white 
men and he tells much concerning their attire. their customs, and their 
activities. Soon after his arrival he was adopted by the Stickeens and 
given the name of Ancoutahan (adopted chief). He witnessed one of 
their last native ceremonies including the famous bear dance, which he 
has described with great vividness. Wherever he went he found some- 
thing of interest in the daily life of the Indians, and he recounts these 
phenomena with the same care and clearness that characterize his desecrip- 
tions of forests, flowers, or glaciers. 

The most striking episode in the book is the canoe trip north from 
Wrangell. Leaving this point in October, 1879, with an Indian crew of 
four men for his small canoe, and accompanied by a missionary from 
Wrangell, Muir made a voyage of eight hundred miles in eight weeks. 
During this trip he traversed channels almost entirely uncharted; he 
went northwest. as far as Ley straits, entered Glacier bay, and sailed up 
Lynn eanal. He visited many tribes, especially the Hoonahs and Chil- 
cats, far to the north, that had suffered little from contact with the white 
man and who consequently still followed their ancestral mode of life. 
He had meetings with many Indian hunters and participated in nu- 
merous conferences with the head men of the tribes and villages visited. 
At these conferences he was urged to speak, as was also the missionary, 
and the narrative gives an interesting if brief record of these talks, af- 
fording a clear insight into the viewpoint and mental attitude of the 
people. 

Muir draws fine pictures of the dignity and worth of certain Indian 
chiefs with whom he came in contact; his report of their speeches shows 
them to possess an idealism and sense of values which are truly remark- 
able. Nor can it be said that this view is due to a sympathetic bias on 
the part of the historian who records the incidents, for Muir does not 
hesitate to portray instances of cruelty and sensuousness with equal 
fidelity. While the major part of the book is taken up with descriptions 
of nature, the author’s studies on the glaciers, and the most varied nat- 
ural phenomena, yet many pages are given over to incidents concerning 
the Indians, their family and tribal strifes, their traditions and religious 
beliefs, their home life and customs as well as their hunting, fishing, and 
their attitude towards the wonders of nature. All these records came 
out of his personal contact and are presented with the same simplicity 
and fidelity to the fact that have made his writings unsurpassed as rec- 
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ords of the history of nature. And as no student of glaciers or moun- 
tains can ever pass Muir’s work unnoted so one may confidently assert 
that the student of the early races on the Pacifie coast will find in this 
book an indispensable source of information on the life of these peoples 
Henry C. Warp 


The sovereign council of New France. A study in Canadian constitu- 
; tional history. By Raymond Du Bois Cahall, Ph.D., one-time fellow 
in modern European history, Columbia university; acting assistant 





professor of European history and government, Miami university. 





; Studies in history, economies and publie law, edited by the faculty 

t of politieal seience, Columbia university, whole no. 156, vol. Lxv, no. 

; 1, pp. 13-274.] (New York: Columbia university, London: P. 8. 
. King & son, limited, 1915. 274 p. $2.25) 


Mr. Cahall’s book belongs to that class of detailed and critical studies 
of colonial institutions which has grown with such rapidity during the 


-§ past few years. Its chief merit lies in the fact that it contains a com 
4 . . . . — . . 
: prehensive account of the organization and activities of an important. 


but little known, part of the government of Canada during the period of 
French rule. It is to be hoped that the author or some other equally 
competent scholar will investigate as fully the activities of other depart- 
ments of the Canadian government; for the results of this excellent pio 
neer study are very illuminating. Though it deals with Canadian condi- 
tions, a careful investigation of its context will fully repay any student 
of the institutions of the English colonies, if for no other reason than for 
the contrasts it affords. 
i The sovereign council, later called the superior council, of New France, 
in session at Quebec, was the highest court of justice in Canada. The 
1] first three chapters of the book are devoted to a historical description 
of the varying fortunes of that body in its attempts to maintain its inde- 
pendence of the governor and to retain its extra-judicial powers. The 
final four chapters deal, respectively, with the membership and organiza- 
tion, the methods of procedure, the functions, and the administrative and 
judicial achievements of the council. There are three appendices, mis- 
named chapter vim in the table of contents, dealing with the Perrot trial, 
the Damours affair, and the Calliéres and Desjordy cases. There is also 
an extensive and carefully selected bibliography of unpublished as well 
j as printed material. No index is appended, but the table of contents is 
sufficiently deseriptive for all ordinary purposes. 

The council, established in 1663, was the highest court of appeal in both 
civil and criminal matters and also, in its early days, a court of original 
jurisdiction with extensive powers. This latter jurisdiction was, how 
ever, gradually limited by the increasing authority of the intendant. 
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In addition to its judicial duties the council had, for a time after its ere- 
ation, very broad semi-legislative and administrative powers. Royal 
edicts, ‘“patents of nobility, land titles, commissions, ete.,’’ were regis- 
tered in the council records, and in most eases this registration was neces- 
sary before the measures could be deemed valid. Of greater importance 
were the administrative powers of the council. The edict of establish- 
ment of 1663 named five such powers: the expenditure of public money, 
the regulation of the Indian fur trade, the regulation of trade between 
Canadians and the French merchants, the issuance of police regulations, 
and the creation of local courts. Most of these powers were later taken 
over by the intendant and finally, in 1726, the council was told by the 
king to keep to its duties as a court of justice. In chapter vu, probably 
the most interesting in the whole work to the general reader because of 
the light it throws upon the internal conditions of Canada, there is an 
enumeration of the administrative and judicial activities of the council. 
As is shown by numerous illustrations, that body, for several deeades 
after its establishment, had an important share in the work of carrying. 
on the government. Its ordinances, at times curiously mediaeval in 
character, cover the fields of internal commerce, agriculture, sanitation, 
good order, and some minor matters. Since the council was, after all, 
primarily a court of justice it would seem to the reviewer that more 
stress might have been laid upon that side of its activity, but this is a 
minor criticism of a piece of investigation entirely satisfactory in most 
respects. 

The historical description of the rise and fall of the council as an ex- 
tra-judicial organ of government, though at times encumbered with what 
seems to be an unnecessary amount of detail concerning unimportant con- 
troversies, forms a necessary complement to the discussion of the or- 
ganization and duties of that body. The fact that this part of the study 
precedes the discussion of the membership and functions of the council 
makes it frequently difficult either to get the drift of the causes of the 
controversies or to appreciate their significance. Rearranged, the mate- 
rial thus presented would be much more useful. The most serious con- 
flict in the early days of the council was with the governor. After 1675, 
when the method of appointing councillors by royal commission was be- 
gun, the influence of the governor waned. During the following years 
the extra-judicial powers of the council were gradually taken over by the 
intendant, the latter official receiving the support of the home govern- 
ment. Evicted from the realm of administration, the council had few 
reasons for disputes with either governor or intendent and the last few 
decades of its existence seem to have been peaceful and to have been de- 
voted almost wholly to its proper duties. 

Lack of a first-hand acquaintance with the manuscript archives in 
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Canada inhibits the reviewer from any criticism of the detailed state- 
ments contained in the text of this work. The numerous transcripts of 
the sources ineorporated in the foot notes enable the reader to cheek the 
author’s use of these sources, to a certain extent at least, and the oeea- 
sional references to printed material give a still broader basis for eriti 
cism. So far as Mr. Cahall’s methods have been checked by the present 
reviewer they have been found to be both sound and scholarly. The 
book is a weleome addition to the institutional histories of the colonial 
period and is an excellent piece of work. 


JAMES F. WILLARD 


Readings in American history. By David Saville Muzzey, Ph.D., Barn- 
ard college, Columbia university, New York. (Boston: Ginn and 
company, 1915. 594 p. $1.50) 

This volume is designed to accompany the American history of the 
same author, which it parallels chapter for chapter. One of its distine- 
tive features is the selection of the illustrative matter from the whole 
range of historical literature —‘‘diaries, letters, memoirs, acts of eon- 
gress, executive documents, books of travel, constitutional treatises, opin- 
ions of the courts, industrial and economie reports, manifestos,’’ and 
even secondary writings. By this method ‘‘the author has sought to 
give the student a sense of the number and variety of sources,’’ as well 
as to avail himself of the best matter wherever found. Another feature 
is the frequent use of several extracts on a single topic, for the sake of 
presenting opposing views or of ecumulating evidence. 

It is difficult to criticize a work of this kind, where the task is large- 
ly one of selection, for no two persons would agree upon the ‘‘best”’ list 
of illustrative documents for secondary school use. The features men- 
tioned above commend themselves, and are well earried out. One looks 
in vain for some of the familiar documents which are usually considered 
essential. Their omission may be either because of their easy availabil- 
ity in older source-books, or because of lack of space. In their place ap- 
pear selections not generally accessible hitherto in high school work. 
Thus on the Missouri compromise, instead of the Tallmadge and Thomas 
amendments, one finds the heart of the speeches by senators King and 
Pinkney. Lacking room for several documents for each topic, the meth- 
od of choosing the one having the most historical significance for a given 
subject is carried out with good judgment. Thus one finds Cleveland’s 
message of 1887 given place in illustration of the tariff as a party issue, 
while for the free silver controversy Bryan’s ‘‘cross of gold’’ speech is 
chosen. In many eases, however, a series of documents is used. The 
editor’s cumulative method may be illustrated by enumerating the ex- 
tracts given to illustrate the Venezuelan boundary dispute. They are 
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(1) Olney’s dispatch, (2) Lord Salisbury’s reply, (3) Cleveland’s mes- 
sage, and (4) two quotations from British newspapers. 

Some of the editor’s selections seem to the present reviewer not to be 
happy ones. Harrison’s administration is not, in his opinion, well repre- 
sented by the quotation from Grady’s speech on the new south and Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s description of the Samoan typhoon. Unless addi- 
tional material could be given space, it seems that more pertinent matter 
than the latter document, might be found. The portion of a document 
used is sometimes opened to criticism also. The extract from Jeffer- 
son’s bank opinion omits his interpretation of the ‘‘necessary and 
proper’’ clause, and the one from Madison’s war message does not con- 
tain his summary of the grievances of the United States. 

The volume is as much a book of ‘‘side-lights’’ as of fundamental doc- 
uments. Even so its contents will be more attractive to the student for 
collateral reading than charters and statutes, and will do more to whet 
his appetite. It will bring to the teacher some excellent matter for use 
in connection with any text-book. ; 


Homer C. HAcKett 


Making of Illinois. A history of the state from the earliest records to 
the present time. By Irwin F. Mather, A.M., formerly superintend- 
ent of schools, Centralia, [llinois. (Chicago: A. Flanagan company, 
1916. 278 p. $.50) 

To those conversant with western history, Making of Illinois may 
offer little that is new. To younger students, however, and persons in 
quest of easily accessible information, and we judge that for such the 
work was compiled, it offers a pleasing and interesting study of the 
**diseoverr, exploration, settlement and developments”’ of Illinois. The 
territory has been successively in Indian, French, British, and American 
possession. As it is to the union today, so Illinois was to the Indians of 
two centuries ago —a fruitful land for the nations. To the French its 
possession was a necessity for trade and intercourse with New Orleans. 
Great Britain made Illinois its goal for western trade and settlements; 
while to the colonies it represented the western limits of their new en- 
deavors. A history of the state from the earliest records to the present 
time, therefore, could not fail to be interesting as well as instructive. 

The book is divided into five parts, the introductory chapters including 
a very general account of Indians; the French and British oceupation ; 
the territorial period; state period; and the civil war period. These 
divisions, however, may prove misleading. In the civil war period, for 
example, but one short chapter is given over to the part the state played 
in the war, whereas the remainder deals with Chicago, the state institu- 
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tions and education. Perhaps the most surpassingly unusual stat: 
is made (page 106, line 3) when Hamilton is credited with giving a great 
feast in honor of George Rogers Clark ‘‘at which ovens were roasted 
whole. ”’ 

The author has compiled the book chiefly from printed sources which 
he lists in the table of contents. The bibliography for the Indian his 
tory, moreover, does not represent the highest authorities on that sub 
ject. ‘*‘Making of Illinois’’ was first printed in 1900 and revised ed 
tions have appeared in 1911, 1913, and the present year. For its use as 
a text book, perhaps in the seventh and eighth grades, an appendix has 
been prepared by S. R. Winchell not only for the purpose of bringing 
the contents down to date, but of presenting a résumé of the entire book 


LuciLtLE M. ALLEN 

















NEWS AND COMMENTS 
CLARENCE SUMNER PAINE 


The Mississippi valley historical association suffered its greatest loss 
on June 14, 1916, in the death of Mr. Clarence S. Paine, the secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 

Mr. Paine was born in Eden Prairie township, Minnesota, on June 11, 
1867. The years of his early manhood were spent in the lumber camps 
and on the farms of that state. Later his interests turned to business 
pursuits, in preparation for which he attended school for a time in Min- 
neapolis and also completed a business college course. Locating at Boone, 
lowa, he established a business college. It was during the period of his 
residence in lowa that his interest in state and local history was aroused. 
In 1897 he removed to Nebraska and ten years later was elected secre- 
tary of the Nebraska state historical society. From that time until the 
day of his death he was at the center of all the movements connected 
in any way with the preservation of the history of Nebraska. 

Mr. Paine’s enthusiasm in the cause of history, however, extended be- 
yond the boundaries of the state of his adoption. It was he who in 1907 
issued the call for the meeting at Lincoln which finally resulted in the 
formation of the Mississippi valley historical association. Not only did 
his infectious confidence of suecess lead to the organization of the asso- 
ciation, but throughout the nine years of its existence his never-failing 
optimism and his tireless, unselfish labors as secretary-treasurer have 
been the most potent factors in promoting its growth and placing it upon 
a firm foundation. 

Mr. Paine’s presence, his spirit of intense loyalty, and his annual re- 
ports, so full of encouragement, will be sorely missed at the meetings of 
the association. He will always be held in grateful remembrance by 
those who have at heart the cause of history in the Mississippi valley. 


Major George W. Littlefield of Austin has again placed students of 
southwestern history in his debt, this time by contributing to the Uni- 
versity of Texas the sum of $5000 for current use in the purchase of 
material and the encouragement of research. This gift is in addition to 
the fund of $25,000 which Major Littlefield gave to the university two 
years ago, the present usefulness of which is limited by a provision that 
for twenty-five years the income only is to be available. 


Work is now well under way in the construction of the splendid new 
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building which is to house the Minnesota historical society, and occasion 
is taken in the May number of the Minnesota history bulletin to sketch 
the story of how the building has been made possible and to deseribe in 
detail the plans which are being followed. The architect’s drawing and 
the floor plans show that utility and convenience have been combined 
most successfully with dignified and artistic design ; especially commend- 
able are the arrangements which have been made to allow for future ex- 
pansion. The building is to be peculiarly a Minnesota structure, inas- 
much as the granite and marble which are to go into its making have 
been produced within the state. It is expected that the society will be 
able to move into its spacious new quarters by October, 1917. 


The building of the Panama canal has by no means made it possible 
to regard the American navy as one and indivisible, in the opinion of 
Fred T. Jane, the noted British naval authority. In the July number 
of the Military historian and economist, Mr. Jane — who died shortly 
after the production of this article — discusses very suggestively ‘‘ The 
American navy ‘as a line of defenee.’’’ He draws the conclusion that 
the United States faces two great perils, Japan on the Pacific, Germany 
on the Atlantic, and that, her only safety lies in building up two large 
fleets, either one of which could hold its own independently of the other, 
even if a hostile air attack should destroy the Panama canal. 


The table of contents for the July issue of the Catholic historical re- 
view presents an unusually interesting array of titles, among them 
‘Diocesan organization in the Spanish colonies,’’ ‘A revaluation of ear- 
ly Peruvian history,’’ ‘‘Catholic education in Mexieo (1525-1915),”’ 
‘*Some American items from an old Austrian periodieal,”’ and ‘‘A van- 
ished bishopric of Ohio.’’ 


The National Economie league recently completed the first volume of 
its Quarterly with an unusually interesting number, containing discus- 
sions of ‘‘Preparedness’’ by Albert Bushnell Hart, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, and Henry A. Wise Wood; a report on ‘‘ International peace,”’ 
by a special committee of the league made up of Samuel J. Elder, Wil- 
liam H. Lineoln, George Grafton Wilson, George Weston Anderson, and 
Denys P. Myers; and an address on the same topie delivered by William 
Jennings Bryan before the Economie club of Washington in March, 1916. 


In the History teacher’s magazine for June, Mr. K. S. Latourette 
makes a plea for ‘‘The history of the far east, a neglected field:’’ Mr. 
F. H. Hodder discusses ‘‘The purchase of Louisiana;’’ and Mr. B. H. 
Nye contributes an interesting description of ‘‘A Canadian port in war 
time.”’ In additon a summary is presented of a diseussion of ‘* The 


definition of the field of secondary school history’’ which took place in 
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part at a meeting of the American historical association and the Califor- 
nia history teachers’ association in July, 1915, and again at the meeting 
of the American historical association in Washington last December. 

The June number of the American economic review contains the fol- 
lowing articles: ‘‘Tax exemption through tax capitalization,’’ by T. 8. 
Adams; ‘‘Valuation of railroad right-of-way,’’ by A. M. Sakolski; 
‘*Trade organization in China,’’ by Albert C. Muhse; and ‘‘ Wage theo- 
ries in industrial arbitration,’’ by Wilson Compton. 


Public education in Maryland: a report to the Maryland educational 
survey commission (New York: General education board, 1916. 176 p.), 
by Abraham Flexner and Frank P. Bachman, embodies the results of an 
investigation of the elementary and secondary schools in Maryland which 
was made by two experts from the General education board. Its care- 
ful analysis of conditions and its suggestions for improvements will 
doubtless prove helpful to those interested in educational problems not 
only in Maryland but in other states as well. 


The Transactions of the Illinois state historical society for 1915 
(Springfield, 1916. 211 p.) has just appeared. In addition to the record 
of the proceedings of the annual meeting, the volume contains the pa- 
pers which were read at the meeting and also a number of ‘‘contribu- 
tions to state history’’ in the form of reminiscences, a memorial address 
on General James Shields, and a group of historical papers from the 
Quiney chapter of the Daughters of the American revolution. 


The principal articles in the June Bulletin des recherches historiques 
are: ‘‘Essai de fondation d’un ordre de contemplatives, 4 Montréal, au 
19e siécle’’ by E. Z. Massicotte, and ‘‘ Tuileries et briqueteries 4 Québec 
sous le régime francais’’ by Pierre-Georges Roy. 

Light is thrown on an obscure phase of American history in a study 
of ‘‘John Baker, the hero of Madawaska’’ by George 8S. Rowell, in the 
Magazine of history for April. George Haven Putnam, in the same is- 
sue, discusses the part played in the formation of English sentiment 
against the north during the civil war by the London Times under the 
editorship of John Delane. 


In his biography of Captain Logan: Blair county’s Indian chief (Al- 
toona, Pennsylvania: Altoona publishing company, 1915. 40 p.), Henry 
W. Shoemaker has produced an interesting newspaper story based on a 
considerable mass of material, mostly legendary in character. Little 
historical value can be attached to the work, but it should be given 
credit for picturing effectively one detail in the long tragic story of the 
conflict between Indians and whites. The hero was the brother of the 
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famous Mingo chief, Tah-gah-Jute or James Logan, but unlike him, was 
a peace-loving Indian who steadily refused to turn against the whites, 
even though repeatedly wronged by them. 


The July issue of the Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography 
prints a letter written in 1789 by Edward Hand, in behalf of the citizens 
of Laneaster, Pennsylvania, urging congress to consider their little city 
of 4,200 souls as the site of the federal capital. Its loeation on the 
chief routes of travel is emphasized; and its various activities are cited 
to show its advantages over any other inland city. The original of this 
quaint document is among the Yeates papers in the manuscript collee- 
tions of the historical society of Pennsylvania. 


The Virginia magazine of history and biography has begun — in its 
June issue — the publication of a series of letters of William Byrd I, a 
prominent planter and trader of Virginia in the latter part of the sev 
enteenth century. His correspondence is valuable chiefly for the light it 
throws upon trade relations between Virginia and England, but there 
are incidentally some more or less interesting references to the Indian 
trade and exploration of the west. 


The leading article in the Indiana magazine of history for June is: 
‘*The socialist party in Indiana since 1896,’’ by Ora Ellen Cox. The 
study has particular significance in view of the part played by the 
Indiana organization in the history of the socialist movement as a whole: 
the present socialist party was launched at a unity convention held in 
Indianapolis, the first chairman of its first national convention was John 
Kelly of Marion, and its candidate for president in four campaigns, Mr. 
Eugene Debs, was born in Terre Haute and still lives there. 


In the same magazine, Mr. Jacob P. Dunn proposes the interesting 
question: ‘‘Who was our Sieur de Vincennes?’’ Mr. Dunn cites a 
number of original documents bearing on the subject. and although he 
is unable to solve his mystery, he does sueceed in clarifying the cireum- 
stanees accompanying the founding of the post of Vincennes on the 
Wabash. Another contribution worth noting is: ‘‘Tecumseh’s econ- 
federacy,’’ by Elmore Barce. 


‘Indian treaties affecting lands in Illinois’’ form the subject of a 
study by Frank R. Grover in the recently published Journal of the II) 
nois state historical society for October, 1915. 


In the July number of the Jowa journal of history and politics, Mr. 
Jacob Van der Zee contributes some ‘‘ Episodes in the early history of 
the Des Moines valley ;’’ Mr. Dan E. Clark discusses the ‘‘ Arguments 
in favor of the admission of Iowa into the union;’’ and Miss Ruth E 
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Gallaher publishes the third of her series of papers on ‘‘ Indian agents 
in Iowa.’’ 


The State historical society of Missouri rightly considers that one of 
its functions should be the investigation of place names. With this end 
in view, Mr. David W. Eaton has prepared a series of articles on ‘‘ How 
Missouri counties, towns, and streams were named;’’ the first install- 
ment appears in the April issue of the Missourt historical review. Mr. 
C. H. McClure in the same magazine contributes a paper entitled: ‘‘ Ear- 
ly opposition to Thomas Hart Benton. ’’ 


The Minnesota historical society and the University of Minnesota have 
arranged to divide their interests in the field of Seandinavian materials 
in such a way that the university will devote its attention to Scandin- 
avian languages and literature and materials dealing with the history of 
the Seandinavian countries, while the historical society will collect ma- 
terials relating to Seandinavians who have immigrated to the United 
States. Thus both institutions will be able to build up specialized li- 
braries which will be more valuable and more exhaustive because of this 


limitation of scope. 














